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for interest of subject, perfection of finish, will vie with the best and costliest of an i 
The press will, as heretofore, consist of several’ Illustrated Articles, such as may derive tional value from association with 
wood engravings; of Essays on the higher and more important purposes of Art, endeav to render the subject in all its | 
= ms popular while attention will bo given to ov topic that can fi the interests of Art and Art-manufacture, so as fo mie | 
Aat-J indispensable telier e as a source of i as well as welcome in the Drawing-room, 
its of character and the gracefal end beautiful uslare Win ainieetene | 


utmost exertions, aided by Liberal expenditure, will be continued to render the Ans-Jovmar useful as well as agree 6 
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afforded for obtaining a complete Series by commencin at that date. Two former Series have been issued, and may be had together 
separately—the first containing the Vernon Scatenn, in six volum ‘e ay do B "selections from the 
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Covers for the Volumes of the Ant-Jovnxat can be had of any Bookseller at Three Shillings each. 
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PLYMOUTH CHINA. 


A HISTORY OF THE PORCELAIN WORKS 
AT PLYMOUTH. 


BY LLEWELLYNN JEWITT, F.S.A., &c. &c. 


’ NE of the names most in- 
timately connected with the 
early history of the porce- 
lain manufactures of this 
kin 
m@ Cookworthy, to whom that 






discovery of the two most important 
m.-, of its ingredients, the native kaolin 

» and the petuntse, and; to whose success- 
ful experiments and labours its excel- 
lence was and is in a great measure to 
be attributed. At the time when he 
first made his experiments—although 
Dwight had patented his invention for 
making transparent porcelain, although Van 
Hamme and others fy secured their rights 
for similar purposes, although Chelsea and other 
places made their china (it is said) of Chinese ma- 
terials, and although many experiments had been 
made on the nature and properties of the earths 
supposed to be employed for its manufacture—the 
art of china-making from native materials was 
unknown ; and Cookworthy his course of 
study unaided by the experience of others, and, 
though beset with difficulties at every turn, brought 
it to a perfectly successful and satisfactory issue. 
The history of these experiments, and the life of 
this man, are the history of the Plymouth works. 
The one is inseparable from the other. The his- 
tory of the works is the story of the life of 
Cookworthy, and the story of that life is the 
origin, the success, and the close of those works. 
The narrative of William Cookworthy, then, 
must be the thread of my present history, and a 
penn and instructive one it will assuredly be 
= “e ‘ 

iliiam Cookworthy was > Ki i 

imho y was born at Kingsbridge, 
April, 1705, his 
Cookworthy, 
was @ weaver, and died leaving his fami 2 
provided for, in 1718. wm Pena ae Babe 
at the age of thirteen, and with six 
brothers and sisters—for he was the of 
the family of seven—was left fatherless. His 
mother entered upon her heavy task of providing 
for and maintaining her large family with true 
courage, and appears to have succeeded in work- 
ing out @ good position for them all. She betook 
herself to dressmaking, and as her little daugh- 
ters grew old coongh to handle the scotia ter 
were taught to aid her, and thus she maintained 
them in Gupuniies comfort. In the following 
‘pring, at the age of fourteen, y Cook- 
worthy was apprenticed to a chemias be ation. 
named Bevans; but his mother’s means being 
‘oo scanty to admit of his being sent to the 
pet in any other way, he was compelled 
to walk there on foot. This task, no light one 
in those days, a hundred and fifty years ago, or 


now, for a boy of 
accomplished, y of fourteen, he successfully 





om is that of William | 
art was indebted for the 





: | is Jonathan Gurnell. We must not be at all sur- 
miles from Plymouth, on the 12th of | prised at this, it being by what I can find grown a 
parents being William and Edith | settled maxim that Friends may deal in prize goods. 
who were Quakers. His father | For on m benger a F. Jewel for being concerned in 
| the paronase of the 

Thus young Cookworthy, | 
ounger | 





| about the beds, which I believe he was very capable 
| of doing effectually, having been formerly concerned 


| that she hath a good deal of money on board, and 


His apprenticeship he appears to have passed 
with extreme credit, and on its termination re- 
turned into Devonshire, not only with the good 
opinion, but with the co-operation of his late 
master, and commenced business in Nutt Street, 
Plymouth, as wholesale chemist and druggist, 
— — — - of ge “ and Cookworthy. 

ere he gradually wor is way forward, and 
became one of the little knot of intelligent men 
who in those days met regularly at each 
other’s houses, of whom Cookw , Dr. Hux- 
ham, Dr. Mudge, and the elder Northcote were 
among the most celebrated. Here he brought 
his mother to live under his roof, and she 
became by her excellent and charitable character 
a general favourite among the leading people of 
the place, and was looked up to with great re- 

the lower classes whom she benefited. 
| In 1735 Cookworthy married a young Quaker 
| Indy of Somersetshire, named Berry. ‘This lady, 
to whom he seems to have been most doughy 
attached, lived only ten years after their mar- 
' riage, and left him with five little daughters, and 
Cookworthy remained a widower for the remain- 
| ing thirty-five years of his life. 
| In 1745 his attention seems first to have been 
_ seriously directed to experimenting in the manu- 
facture of porcelain—at all events, in this year 
| the first allusion to the matter which is made in his 
letters and papers occurs, and this only casually. | 
In the following letter, written to his friend and | 
customer, “ Richard Hingston, Surgeon, in Pen- 
ryn,” and dated May 5th, 1745, this allusion will 
be found. 





“Plymouth, 30th 5th mo., 1745. 
“Dear RICHARD, 

“ My Eastern and South-Ham journeys have kept 
me of late so much abroad that I have not had oppor- 
tunities of writing to thee equal to my inclination. 

“Thy last order went a few days since by Wm. 
Johns’ barge for Falmouth, which is the first oppor- 
tunity that hath offered since we received it. I am 
sorry for the damage which happened to the pill- 
boxes and party-gold, but am apt to believe it was 
taken in the passage, as we always keep the pill- 
boxes in a garrett where no moisture can affect them. 

“ Amos hath, I understand, answered thy question 


in filling them at brother Fox’s. I hope his answer 
is fully satisfactory. 

“We have of late been very barren in news. 
But, a few days since, we had certain advice that 
Admiral Martin’s squadron had taken a very rich 
ship from the Havannah, though the captain from 
whom Chas. de Voigne hath received a letter says 


she came from St. Domingo. "Tis allowedyhowever, | 





so ’tis likely she may have been at both places. 
“Chas. de Voigne tells me that Cape Breton is of | 
such consequence to the French that they cannot do | 
without it, and we may depend on their exerting 
their utmost endeavour to retake it; and if they | 
should be unsuccessful, would never make peace 
without its reddition. We had lately a very con- | 
siderable sale here for the of the prizes taken 
by Martin’s squadron some time since, and that of | 
the nt. J. — was at it, — bought 
a ve uantity of su on commission, as | 
wih a omer Friend trem Londen, whose name | 





Mentor, which he t in| 
rtnership with Dr. Dicker and Lancelot Robinson, | 
e pleaded in his patentee that Friends at | 
London were clearly of opinion there is no harm in | 
it; and that Jno. Hayward, a preacher, had given | 
him a commission to buy prize Havannah snuffs. | 
And brother Fox, who has done something in this | 
way too for the good of his family, acquaints me | 
that Friend Wilson, when here, seemed to be quite | 
ignorant of anything wrong in the and 
only advised in general that Friends should not act 
against their convictions. I am not at t dis- 


say that I hope I shall be kept clear of it, as I 
ieve it would bring a cloud over my mind. 
“TI pu next second — set out for the 
west, and hope to be with about the 22nd 
But I shall not be able 









| voice of 


“T had lately with me the who hath dis- 
covered the china-earth. He Sal meen samples 
of the china-ware of their making with him, which 
were, I think, qual to the Asiatic. "Twas found in 
the back of Virginia, where he was in quest of 
mines ; and having read Du Halde, discovered both 
the and kaulin. ’Tis the latter earth, he 
says, * the an towards the success of the 
manufacture. He is gone for a cargo of it, havi 
bought the whole country of the Indians where ft 
rises. They can import it for £13 per ton, and by 
that means afford their china as cheap as common 
stone ware. But they intend only to go about 30 
cent. under the company. The man is a Quaker 
by profession, but seems to be as thorough a Deist 
as I ever met with. He knows a good deal of 
mineral affairs, but not funditis. 

“T have at last hearkened to thy advice, and 
begun to commit to black and white what I know 
in chemistry—I mean so far as I have not been 
obliged to other folks. Having finished my observa- 
tions on furnaces, I intend to continue it as I have 
leisure, as it may be of use after my death. 

“ Farewell, dear Richard, and if I am to have an 
answer, let it be by next post, or it will not come to 
hand before my leaving home. 

“ Thine affectionately, 
“W.c, 


“ Maunds* are excessively dear, and I have none 
worse than what is sent that is fit for use.” 


The letter is addressed “ For Richard Hingston, 
Surgeon, in Penryn,” and is followed by an in- 
i is sent by “ Bevans and Cookworthy.” 

At this time the business was still carried on 
under the style of “ Bevans and Cookworthy.” 
The death of his wife, which took place within a 
few months of the writing of this fester, entirel 
took away his attention from business, and his 
researches into china clays were thrown aside. 
He retired into seclusion at Looe, in Cornwall, 
where he remained for several months, and, on 
his return to business, took his brother Philip, 
who, it appears, had lately returned from abroad, 
into ip, and carried it on, with him, 
under the style of “ William Cookworthy & Co.” 
This arrangement enabled Cookworthy to devote 
his time to the scientific part of the business, and 
to the prosecution of his researches, while his 
brother took the commercial management of the 
concern. Left thus more to the bent of his 
scientific inclinations, he pursued his inquiries 
relative to the manufacture of porcelain, and lost 
no opportunity of searching into and experi- 
menting upon the properties of the different 
natural productions of Cornwall ; and it is related 
of him that, in his journeys into that county, he 
has passed many nights sitting up with the man- 
agers of mines, obtaining information on matters 
connected with mines and their products. In the 
course of these visits he first became acquainted 
with the supposed wonderful properties of the 
“ Divining ,” or “ Dowsing Rod,” as it was 
called by the Cornish miners, in the discovery of 
ore of various kinds. 

In the magic properties of this rod he was an 





' ardent believer, and he wrote an elaborate disser- 


tation u its uses, which has been published. 
It is entitled “ Observations on the Properties of 
the Virgula Divina,” and contains, from begin- 
ning to end, such a series of statements as would 
do well to go side by side with the tales of spirit- 
rapping in our day, and which make one wonder 
at the amount of credulity that » clever man 
may occasionally exhibit. ardent a believer 
was he in the value of this rod, that he did not 
hesitate to uphold it in the presence of men of 
high scientific attainments, and to on expe- 
riments comslony to prove to a its el 
ness. As might be expected, on most occas 

these Bad. nt failed, but the operator had 


always some good reason ready to be assigned for 
i On one occasion, after having 
oo rey to Dr. Mudge 


warmly descanted on its i 

ey Gan bo eek 4 
the experiment as to whet 

was to be found beneath ite surface, 


“henin 
wan 
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Cookworthy’ iron mortars, 
hae om of Conky’ larg inn mori | 
the 


garden, unknown to him, the examination | 
with the rod was gravely made, and resulted in 


tly affirming that no metal 
the spot. The learned doctors then, in | 
his presence, dug out the mortar to prove t 


was and had ly failed in his trial. 
Cookworthy, nothi ed, however, im- 
mediatel Y doimned “Ah, that’s an amalgam ! 
my rod no sympathy with amalgams,” and 
thus spoiled their joke, and kept his own position 
gf 4 Cornwall, ho were 
His j rys into wall, however, 
uctive of much more important results than 
fabulous properties of i divining rod, for 
it was in these journeys that he s ed in dis- 
covering, after much anxious inquiry and research, 
the materials for the manufacture of genuine 
in. The information given him ah the 
American in 1745 had never lost sight of, 
and he prosecuted inquiries wherever he went. 
After many searchings and experiments, he at 
length discovered the two materials, first in Tre- 
gonnin Hill, in Germo parish ; next in the parish 
of St. Stephen's; and = at Boconnoc, the 
family seat of Thomas Pitt, Lord Camelford. 
There is a kind of traditionary belief that he 
first found the stone he was anxious to discover 
in the tower of St. Columb Church, which is 
built of stone from St. ‘s, and which thus 
led him to the spot where it was to be procured. 
At this time he lodged at Car! in St. Ste- 
phen’s parish, with a Mr. Yelland, and was in 
the hebit of going about the neighbourhood with 
his “ dowsing rod,” in search of mineral treasures. 
This discovery would probably be about 1754 or 
1755. 
Having made this important discovery, Cook- 
worthy a to have determined at once to 
carry out his intention of making porcelain, and 
to secure the material to himself. To this end 
he went to London to see the proprietors of the 
land, and to arrange for the purp | of the mate- 
rials. In this he succeeded ; and ultimately Lord 
Camelford joined him in the manufacture of 
china, and, as a from a letter of that noble- 
man to Polwhele, the historian of Cornwall, the 
two expended about three thousand pounds in 
ree; the work. The letter of Lord Camel- 
which is dated “ Boconnoe, Nov. 30, 1790,” 
is as follows :— 


“With regard to the Porcelain Manufactory that 
was attempted to be established some years ago, and 
which was afterwards transferred to Bristol, where it 
failed, it was undertaken by Mr. Cookworthy, upon 
a friend of his having discovered on an estate of 
mine, in the parish of St. Stephen's, a certain white 
saponaceous clay, and close by it a species of granite, 
or moor-stone, white, with rr spots, which he 
immediately perceived to be the two materials de- 
scribed by the missionary Pére D’Entrecolles, as the 
constituent parts of Chinese porcelain, the one giving 
whiteness and body to the , the other vitrifi- 
cation and transparency. difficulties found in 
proportioning properly these materials, so as to give 
exactly the degree of vitrification and no 
more, and other niceties with regard to the manipu- 
lation, discouraged us from proceeding in this con- 
cern, after we had procured a patent for the use of 
our materials, and expended on it between two and 
three thousand pounds. We then sold our interest 
to Mr. Champion, of Bristol.” 


It will ae aan Co Lord Camelford in this 
letter says t isco was made by a 
Sriend ot peremap Whether this beg 80 
or not is matter of little consequence, tut it is 
due to Cookworthy, who was strictly conscientious 


be scan by the following highly intercstine panes 
seen he following highly-interestin, 
written by him, but unfortunately without - 
“It is now near twenty years since I discovered 
that the ingredients used by the Chinese in the com- 
position of their porcelain, were to be got, in immense 
uantities, in the county of Cornwall; and as I have 
nce that time, by abundance of experiments, clearly 
proved this to the entire satisfaction of many inge- 
nious men, I was willing this discovery might be 
to posterity, if I should not live to carry it 
nto a manufacture; and, with this view, I have 


to in wri . 
Met eoretd obo ane nt 


| them into the China-ware = 





“The account of the materials used by the 
nese is very justly given by the Jesuit 
as well as their manner of preparing 


Chinese have two sorts of 

pared with Petunse and C. 
Petunse and Wha She or 
they describe to be prepared from a q 
a particular kind, by beating it in 
and washing off and settling the 
beaten fine. This ingredient gives 

ney and mellowness, and is used 

The stone of this Petunse is a species 
or, as we in the west call it, the moor-stone. 

ea | oon Goennt & Se Me ete See 
hill called T. nin Hill; whole coun’ 
depth is of this stone. It reaches, east and 
from Breag to Germo, and, north and south, 
Tregonnin Hill to the sea. From the cliffs some 
this stone hath been brought to Plymouth, where 
was used in the casemates of the ; but I 
think the best quarries are in Tregonnin Hill. The 
stone is compounded of small at eee and a 
whitish matter, which, in is C. ; 


i 
53 


5 
tf 


a 
i: Rup 


and as the Caulin of Tregonnin Hill hath undance | 


of mica in it, this stone hath them also. If the 
stone is taken a fathom or two from the surface, 
pepe hs Fee he ae stained with abun- 
dance of green ar a Ae are very apparent 
when it is wetted. is is a circumstance noted b: 
the Jesuits, who observe that the stones which have 
the most of this quality are the most for the 

of the glaze ;.and I believe this remark 


small crucible is filled up with this stone, or a piece 
of it put in it, and ex to the most violent fire 
of a wind furnace for an hour, the stone will 
be melted into a beautiful mass; all its impurities 
=e be discharged, one _ of _— be ay of a 
impid tra ncy, an e other spots 
as white yg The former is ray the 
other the Caulin, reduced by fire to purity. If the 
fire is not continued long enough to effect this, the 
upper part and middle of the mass will be of a dirty 
colour, and the bottom and parts of the sides fine. 


“CAULIN, 


“This material, in the Chinese way of speaking, 
constitutes the bones, as the Petunse does pone’ 
of china-ware. It is a white talcy earth, found in 
our granite countries, both in the counties of Devon 
and Cornwall. It lies in different depths beneath 
the surface. Sometimes there shall be a fathom or 
more of earth above it, and at other times two or 
three feet. It is found in the sides of hills, and in 
valleys; dn the sides, where, following the course 
of the hills, the surface sinks, or is concave, and 
seldom, I believe, or never where it swells, or is con- 
vex. By what I have observed, it is by no means 
a regular stratum, but is rather in bunches or heaps, 
the continuance of which is frequently inter- 
rupted by gravel and other matters. At times there 
are veins of it among the solid rocks, when it is con- 
stantly very pure from gravel. I have a piece by 
me of this kind, very fine. 

“There are inexhaustible stores of this Caulin 
in the two western counties. The use it’s commonly 
put to r > — Ss ery ges and the fire- 
eee the fire-engines, for w very e 

he sort I have chiefly tried is what is got trom the 
side of Tregonnin Hill, where there are several pits 
of it. As the stone hath a pretty large quantity of 
Caulin in it, so the Caulin hath a large mixture of 
the same sort of gravel as enters into the composi- 
tion of the stone. It contains, besides, mica in 
abundance. 

“In order to prepare the Caulin for n, no- 
thing more is n but pouring a uan 
of water on it, so that it may not, when dissolved, be 
of so thick a consistence as to suspend the mica. 
Let it settle about ten minutes, and pour off the dis- 
solved clay into another vessel. Let it settle, pour” 
off the water, and dry it. I would observe md 
that care t to be taken about the water used in 
washing off both the Petunse and Caulin. It t 
to be pure, without any metallic or calcareous mix- 
ture. Our rivers in the west afford excellent water 
for this pu as they arise, the most of them, and 
= os FE enptherne . The Caulin of 

regonnin Hi un and 
apt to take stains fom the fire. eau 
burn it clean but the following :—Form it into cakes 
of the thickness of two or crown pieces, and 
peyton pheapd bye aye + my arty ota 
the bottom of the crucible with this powder; then 

t in a cake of the Caulin ; cover this the thickness 

one-third of an inch with the powder of stone ; 


za 


Truro, St. Austel, and St. Columb ; and the parish of 
Dennis, the next to St. Stephen’s, I believe, hath both 
the ingredients in plenty in it. I know of two 

uarries of the stone—one is just above St. Stephen’s, 

e other is called Caluggus, somewhat more than a 
mile from it, and appears to be the finer stone. 

- ven this sketch of the natural history 
of od —_ . ’tis ge to say much about the 
composition. Pottery being at present in great per- 
fection in England, our potters’-mills wane ae 
Petunse much better than stamping mills, and excuse 
one from the trouble of washing it off, it being fit to 
be used as it comes from the mill. I would further 
observe that the mills should be made of the Petunse 

nite, it being obvious that, in grinding, some of 

mill-stones must wear off and mix with the 
Petunse. If those stones should be of a nature dis- 
agreeable to the body, this mixture must, in some 
| degree, be hurtful to it ; whereas, whatever wears off 
| from mill-stones of the same stone, cannot be so in 
the least degree. I have generally mixed about 
equal parts of the washed Caulin and Petunse for 
the composition of the body, which, when burnt, is 
very white, and sufficiently transparent. The 
Caulin of St. Stephen’s burns to a degree of trans- 
parency without the addition of Petunse. The ma- 
terials from this place make a body much whiter 
| than the Asiatic, and, I think, full as white as the 





ancient chinaware, or that of Dresden. 
“ The stones I have hitherto used oy are 
ill. These, 


| those with the green of Tregonnin 
| Socio onattinasmineanel If ’tis wanted 
| softer, vitrescent materials must be added. The best 
I have tried are those said to be used by the Chinese, 
| viz., lime and fern-ashes, pre; as follows :—The 
| lime is to be slaked by water, and sifted. One part 
_ of this, by measure, is to be mixed with twice its 
quantity of fern- and calcined together in an 
iron pot, the fire to be raised till the matter is red 
| hot. It should not melt, and for that reason should 
| be kept continually stirred. When it sinks in the 
| pot, and grows of a light ash colour, ’tis done. It 
then must be levigated in the potter's mill to perfect 
| smoothness. It may be used in proportion of one 
| part to ten, and so on to fifteen or twenty of the 
Bw dey mpetipaednpe + 4 We Sans eon 
teen stone a su : 
| manner of mixing pay 4 dilute Fg yh 
the ashes to a proper degree for dipping, and then to 
mix them as above. On mixing, the whole 
thicker. If ’tis too thick for pe oe eg water 
must be added. Our method of dipping was just 
the same as is used by the delft-ware people. We 
| first baked our ware to a soft biscuit, which 
suck, then painted it with blue, and 4 py 
| the same ease ; ant the shaun ge and 
| as soon as it does in the ware. Large 
may be dipped raw, as the Chinese are said to 
But the thickness of the is not so 
d this way, as when the ware is 
for, the raw body being of the same colour and 
sistence with the when the latter is 
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inly glazed, when it was raw, or a soft biscuit ; 
or wave wants a great deal of being burnt, it 
being of the colour of coarse whited-brown a 
But the same body, when exposed to a 

of fire, turns to a chinaware of a very colour— 


was 
fi 


demonstration that it had not, as our ware in 
England hath, the great fire before the glaze was laid 
on. I don’t point out the advantages of painting 
and glazing on a riper they are very obvious 

one, ever so little © pottery. 
*L cael to burning, I have to remark, that by 
all the experiments we have the north of 
England kilns, where the fire is in mouths 
on the outside of the kilns, and the fuel is coal, will 
not do for our body, at least when it is composed of 
the materials of Tregonnin Hill. 

“In those kilns especially, when are used, 
there is no passage of air through the middle of the 
kiln; anda wee in ome Sevan Ge ta a 
he taken, will either transp or 
be reflected from the crown, which will smoke and 
spoil our ware, though it doth not appear 
other compositions. How true this remark may be, 
with regard to the St. Stephen’s materials I cannot 
determine, as they have not yet been tried in a kiln. 
The only furnace or a pont 9 with 
any degree of success, e kiln y 
who make brown stone. It is called the Je-hole 
kiln. Wood is the fuel used in it. They burn billets 
before and under it, where there is an oven or arch 

ierced by 36 holes, through which the flame ascends 
nto the chamber which contains the ware, and goes 
out at as many holes of the same dimensions in the 
crown of the furnace. The safeguards at bottom 
stand on knobs of clay, which won’t melt, about two 
inches square, and two inches and a half or three 
inches high; by which means more of the holes 
are stopped by the bottoms of the safeguard, but the 
air and flame freely ascend, and play round every 
safeguard; by which means those tingeing vapours, 
which have given us so much trouble, are kept in 
continual motion upward, and hindered from pene- 
trating and staining the ware. 

“Experience must determine the best form and 
way of using this kiln. *Tis the only desideratum 
wanting te the bringing of the manufacture of porce- 
lain, equal to any in the world, to perfection in 
England. 

“Caulin pipe-clay and a coarse unvitrifiable sand 
make excellent safeguards.” 


The experiments on the Cornish materials 
having been perfectly successful, Cookworthy 
established himself as a china manufacturer at 
Plymouth. The works were at Coxside, at the 
extreme angle which juts into the water at Sutton 
Pool. The buildings still exist, and are used as 
a shipwright’s yard by Mr. Shilston, ship-builder. 


memory of these once celebrated works is yet 
retained on the spot where they were carried on. 
It is Strange, however, to think that the same 
building which was used for the fabricating of 
the finest and most delicate and fragile articles, 
should now be used for the constructing of huge 
seaworthy vessels, which can withstand the force 
of the waves, and bear heavy burthens in safety 
across the seas, whether in calm or storm. 

In these works Cookworthy prosecuted his 
new art with great success, and was soon enabled 
to enter the market with English-made hard- 
~~ china, composed of native materials alone. 

early examples are, as is natural to expect, 
very coarse, rough, and inferior, but they evi- 
dence, nevertheless, considerable skill in mixing, 
though not so much, perhaps, in firing. And 
they are also remarkelli for ‘their clumsiness, 


octagonal spaces with Chinese figures and land- 
scapes, connected yy a 
mouth mark on the bottom, in blue. 

Another v4 5 example ager As - is a 
in ion of Mr. of 
ie Like the inkstand and F ge 
exam it is coarse in texture, ro 
surface, and imperfect in the glaze. = 
with flowers in blue, and has the mark also in 
blue on the bottom. 

As on the earliest productions of all the old 
china works, the decorations on the Plymouth 
ples are invariably blue; the blue at first 
of a heavy, — blackish shade, but 
improving, until, on some i 
Bore. oo “ithad attained a 

w N @ good 
able attention tothe Pp’ 
and was the first who s' 
in manufacturing cobalt blue direct from the ore. 
Before this time the colour was 


in this country 





muller ; but after a series of experiments he suc- 
ceeded in producing a fine and excellent blue 
from the cobalt ore, and prepared it by a better 
process. It is said that Cookworthy himsel 

nted some of the earlier blue and white pro- 
uctions of his manufactory, and this is not at 


— 


y | all improbable. 


Examples of the finer and more advanced class 
of blue and white are, like the earlier and more: 
primitive attempts, scarce. 

The white porcelain of Plymouth is one of its 
notable features, for in it some remarkably fine 
works exist in different collections. These mostly 
consist of salt-cellars, pickle-cups, and toilet- 
pieces, formed of shells and corals, beautifully, 
indeed exquisitely, modelled from nature. The 
shells and corals, and other marine objects which 
compose these pieces, are remarkably true to 
nature, and their arrangement in groups is very 
artistic and good. As a rule these pieces are not 
marked. The form of one of these shell groups 
is shown in the accompanying engraving of a 





grinding foreign imported zaffres with’ slab a 





ch is of particularly el 
Another excellent examp 
© Mr. James Mills, of Norwich, 
following engraving. 
| double tripod, with a central shell, and is ad- 
mirably formed. The accidental arrangement of 


Cambridge, whi 
They are still known by the name of the “ China | chaste design. 
House,” and it is really pleasant to find that a class, belongi 








as well as for their bed colour, their uneven 
~ , and their being almost invariably dis- 


i 
“igured by fire cracks—if nowhere else, almost _ the small shells, sea-weeds, and coral, are very 
invariably at the bottom. On many of the pieces | characteristic of Plymouth manufacture, and 
the colour (blue) on which the pattern was drawn, | evince a high 
has “run” in the glazing, and thus disfigured the | salt-cellara, in the Museum of Practical G 
of this description, are 
for reference. In white, too, Cookworthy pro- 
duced figures, birds, and animals, both singly 
which bore no mark. An 
the most successful and important productions of 


, to note that Mr. James 
important collection of 
Node gS Ay ~ . which, & rT neey measure 

ch, in . 

-) of Bristol and its neighbourhood. 
to the city of Bristol, and it 
will secure it to that rich 
—_ to refer to this collec- 


Pieces. As examples of the early make of Ply- 
mouth, an inkstand belonging to Mrs. Lydia 
Prideaux, of Plymouth, is an excellent speci- 
men. It was for many years the office inkstand 
of her father, who died in 1796, and was got 
. hy. from the son of a workman in the 

actory. It is very clumsy in make, of 
coarse body, rough in he dine uneven in wo tog 
and is, perhaps, one of the best and most charac. 
teristic specimens of the early make of Plymouth 
I have met with. It is circular, nearly five and 


in blue, and round the hollowed 





a-half inches in diameter; around the is a 
tilts awe 





degree of artistic excellence. 











* Tt may be well, 


is to be hoped that 
tion with reference to Bristol 





sauce boat, belonging to Mr. James Carter, of 





the Plymouth works, in white, are busts, of which 
one or two most excellent examples are in exist- 
ence. The finest of these is a bust, of large size, 
of King George I1., in possession of Dr. Cook- 
worthy, of Plymouth, the ote gd of Wil- 
liam Cookworthy, the founder the works, 
from whom it has passed in succession to its 
present owner, who is now the sole representative 
of the family. The bust, which is remarkably 
fine, and exquisitely modelled, evidences a very 
advanced state of Art, and shows t skill, 
both in modelling, in body, and in firing. Its 
height is seventeen inches, and its extreme width 
thirteen inches. Dr. Cookworthy also possesses 
some remarkably fine allegorical figures, groups 
for candlesticks, &c., all, although unmarked, said 
to be authenticated as Plymouth manufacture. 
The prosecution of the new works having pro- 
gressed satisfactorily, Cookworthy in 1765 took 
out a patent for the manufacture of “a kind of 
porcelain newly invented by me, composed of 
moor-stone or growan, and me . The 
patent was dat the 17th of March, 1768, and 


contained the usual proviso that full specification 
should be lodged onl ' 

The | of that date. This specification was duly en- 
rolled, and Iam happy to be able to give it in 
ul | extenso to my readers. It is a most interesting 
document, and contains a great deal of valuable 
information ; it is as follows :— 


enrolled within four months 


“ To all people to whom these presents shall come, 


I, William Cookworthy, of Plymouth, in the County 
of Devon, Chemist, send greeting 


« Whereas His Most Gracious Majesty King George 


the Third, by Letters Patent, be date at West- 
minster the Seventeenth day of 

past, did give and grant unto me, the said William 
Cookworthy, my executors, administrators, and as- 


si his especial license, full , sole privilege 
and authority, that I, the said William Cecbuertin, 


larch now last 
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executors, administrators, and assigns, and every 
de, by myself and themselves, and by mine and 
their deputy or deputys, servants or agents, or 
such others as I, the said William Cookworthy, my 
executors, administrators, or should at any 
time agree with, and no others, rom time to time, 
and at all times thereafter during the term of years 
therein ex should and lawfully might make, 
use, and vend ‘a KIND oF PoORCELLAIN 
NEWLY INVENTED BY MB, ComPos’D OF Moor- 
stoxn on Growax, anp Growan Cray,’ within 
that of His Majesty’s kingdom of Great Britain 
called England, his dominion of Wales, and town 
of Berwick-upon-Tweed, in such manner as to me, 
the said William Cookworthy, = mye ad- 
ministrators, and assigns, or any of us, n our 
discretion seem meet, and that I, the said William 
Cookworthy, my executors, administrators, and as- 
should and lawfully might have and enjoy 
the whole profit, benefit, commodity, and advantage 
from time to time coming, growing, accruing, and 
arising by reason of the said invention, for and 
during the term of years therein mentioned, to have, 
hold, exercise, and enjoy the said license, powers, 
privileges, and advantages thereinbefore granted 
unto me, the said William Cookworthy, my executors, 
administrators, and for and during and 
unto the full end and term of fourteen years from 
the date of the said Letters Patent, next and imme- 
diately ensuing, and fully to be compleat and ended 
ing to the statute in such case made and pro- 
vided; in which said Letters latent there is con- 
tained a provisce as or to the effect following (viz.), 
that if I, the said William Cookworthy, should not 
particularly deseribe and ascertain the nature of my 
said invention, and in what manner the same was 
to be performed, by an instrument in writing under 
my hand and seal, and cause the same to be inrolled 
in His Majesty's High Court of Chancery within 
four calender months next and immediately after 
the date of the said Letters Patent; that then the 
said Letters Patent and all libertys and advantages 
whatsoever thereby granted should utterly cease, 
determine, and become void, as in and by the said 
Letters Patent (relation being thereunto had) more 
fully and at large it doth and may appear. 
“Now know ye that I, the said William Cook- 
worthy, in pursuance of the said recited provisoe, do, 
this my Deed ia writing, declare and make known 
nature of my said invention, and the quality of 
the materials, and manner in which the same is 
performed, which is as followeth (that is to sav) :— 
“The materials of which the body of the said por- 
cellain is com are a stone and earth, or clay. 
The stone is in the countys of Devon and 
Cornwall by the names of Moor-stone and Growan, 
which stones are generally com of grains of 
stone or gravel of a white or whitish colour, with a 
mixture of talky shining particles. This gravel 
and these talky particles are cemented her by a 
petrified clay into very solid rocks, and immense 
quantities of them are found in both the above- 
mentioned countys. All these stones, exposed to a 
violent fire, melt without the addition of fluxes into 


beauty according to the purity of the stone. The 
earth, or clay, for the most lies in the valleys 
where the stone forms the hills. This earth is ve 

frequently very white, tho’ sometimes of a yellowish 
or cream colour. It ly arises with a large 
mixture of talky mic, or spangles, and a semi- 
transparent or whitish gravel. Some sorts have 
little of the mice, or spangles, but the best clay 
for making Feng always abounds in mice, or 
spangles. stone is prepared by levigation in a 


— mill, in water in the usual manner, to a very | 
ne powder ‘tt 


The clay is prepared by diluting 


thin for the gravell and mic to subside ; the white 
water containing the clay is then poured, or left to 
run off from the subsided micw and gravell into 
proper veasells or reservoirs ; and after it has settled 
a day or two, the clear water above it is to be then 
poured or drawn off, and the clay, or earth, reduced 
to a proper consistence b 
exposing it to the sun and air, or laying it on chalk. 
This earth, or clay, gives the ware its whiteness and 
infusibility, as the stone doth its transparency and 


mellowness: they are therefore to be mix’d in dif- | 


ferent proportions, as the ware is intended to be 
more or less nt; and the mixture is to be 
ormed in the method used by potters, and well 
nown (viz., by diluting the mat in water, pass- 
ing the mixture rome. | a fine sieve, and reducing 
it to a paste of Spee consistence for working in 
the way directed for the preparation of the clay). 
This is to be form’d into vessells, and these 
vessella, when biscuited, are to be dipp’d in the 
which is of the levig stone, with the 
addition of lime and fern-ashes, or an earth called 











a semi-transparent glass, differing in clearness and with birds, fowers, otc., ote. 


_ in its colour and glaze, and exquisitely 
peacock 


the common methods of | 


| ham, of 


magnesia alba, in such quantity as may make it 
properly fusible and transparent when it has received 
a due of fire in the second baking. 

“In witness whereof I, the said W Cook- 
worthy, have hereunto sett my hand and seal this 
Eleventh day of July, in the Eighth year of the 
reign of our Sovereign Lord the Third, by 
the grace of God of Britain, France, and Ire- 
land, King, Defender of the Faith, and so f and 
in the year of our Lord One Thousand Seven Hun- 
dred and Se 

“Wiii1aM (L. 8.) CoOKWORTHY. 

“Signed, sealed, and delivered by the within- 

named William Cookworthy, in the presence of 
“Grorcre LEACH, 
“J. Srove. 


“ And be it remembered that on aforesaid Eleventh 
day of July, in the year above mentioned, the afore- 
said William Cookworthy came — our “pa —_ 
the King in his Chancery, and ac a pe- 
cification aforesaid, oan all and everything therein 
contained and specified in form above written. And 
also the Specification aforesaid was stampt accord- 
ing to the tenor of the statute made in the sixth 
year of the reign of the late King and Queen Wil- 
liam and Mary of England, and so forth. 

« Tnrolled the Fourteenth day of July, in the year 
above written. 

“ Samus. CHAMPION, a Master Extraordinary.” 


It is natural to suppose that the finest and best 
goods of the Plymouth Works were produced in 
the six years which intervened between the en- 


Eastlake, to Opie, to William Cooke, and to a 
score others, it would be strange indeed if the 
Art part of the manufacture had not been pro- 
minently good, and had not produced artists, li 
Henry Bone, of more than local excellence. 

The ware made at Plymouth consisted of dinner 
services, tea and coffee services, mugs and jugs, 
vases, trinket and toilet stands, busts, single 
— and groups, animals, “ Madonnas,” and 
other figures after foreign models, candlesticks 
The mug here 
shown, engraved from a in my own 
collection, is an excellent example of the higher, 
and, of course, later, = of Cookworthy’s 
manufactory, and is, I believe, painted by Saqui. 
It is @ quart mug, remarkably well 


on the one side with birds— an 


, sant—and landscape, and on the other with a 


yup of flowers. Mugs of this form, and dif- 
erent sizes, painted with birds and flowers, are 
to be found in different collections, and are 


with water untill the mixture is rendered sufficiently | uenally marked in vedi or bie. Tho |) ay 


of the specimen here engraved is, that besides 
— remarkably good in its painting, it is 
marked with the usual sign, but instead of being 
in colour, is incised before glazing. The bottom 
is also disfigured, as so frequently 

occurs, with a fire a i in- 

cised mark on this mug is here en- 

graved. On the same engraving 

with the mug I have given a repre- 

sentation of a teapot, also in my 

; __ Own collection, which is beautifully 
painted with groups of flowers in pink. Some 
very good mugs of the form and style of this 
one were shown in the Exhibition of 1851, in 


| Mr. Phillips’s case, illustrating the raw material 


and 
mar 


luctions of the clay district. They were 
in red, and belong to Mr. George Prid- 
Plymouth, who several examples 
of Cookworthy’s china of different periods. 

One of the finest uctions of the Pl 
Works, and evidently of the latest, is a pair of 








ies of this specification and t 
the orks to Bristol, consequent eg forme tind 
Champion. ‘The progress of the manufact 
Casing of Go ote tan ct ene 
uin rate of im 
perfection to which the best, produetions pet 
on ve i short ti 
before ton elaan. oie = 
Cookworthy determined to make his porcelain 
ual to that of Sévres and Dresden, both in bod 
which he himself mixed, and in ornamentation’ 
for which he procured the services of such artist, 
as were available. To this end he en a 
Mon. Saqui, or Soqui, from Sévres, — was 
a man of rare talent as a painter and enameller 
and to whose hands, and those of Henry Bone, 
a native of Plymouth, who was apprenticed to 
Cookworthy, and afterwards became very cele- 
brated, the best painted specimens may be as- 
cribed. Besides these several other artists were 
a er mg hay principall in 
painting in blue, while wi and Bone i 
the high-class birds and — Ko 
In a town like Plymouth, where Art has alwa 
found a home, and whose sons have so 
distinguished themselves, it is not to be adh to, 
that the paintings and decorations on china should 
assume & high character for design and treatment. 
In a nei urhood which has the honour of 
having given birth to Sir Joshua Reynolds, to 
James Northcote, to Haydon, to Sir Charles 


lendid vases and covers, sixteen inches high, in 
the possession of Mr. Francis Fry, of Bristol. 
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modelled raised flowers, and with painted butter- 


- &e. These vases are of | 
flies, leaves, borders, | thing weed by next fifth day; and, if he is 
as 


isely the same general form as some unique 
se ies of Bristol make, which I shall have to 
describe when writing on those works, from 
which, however, they differ in ornament and 
detail, and they are evidently the production of 
the same artists. They are mar with the 
] sign in red. 
"The eek of the Plymouth china is usually 
inted in red or blue on the bottom of the pieces. 
No mark has yet, however, come under my notice 
on the white examples. On the early blue and 
white the mark appears invariably to be in blue, 
and somewhat thick and clumsy in its drawing. 
On the later and more advanced goods it is more 
neatly drawn in red or blue. It varies a little in 
form, according to the different “hand” by which 
it was affixed. The mark is the chemical sign for 
tin or mercury, and was doubtless chosen by 
Cookworthy, the chemist, to denote that the 
materials from which it was made, and which he 
had discovered, was procured from the stannife- 
rous district of Cornwall. The following are 
varieties of the mark selected from different 
specimens :— 


24 4, 2k w— 


On some other examples the sign with the 
addition of a cross beneath it occurs; and on 
others a number, as if to denote the number of 


1% % 


the pattern (or possibly of the workman), occurs. 
These two marks, the simple sign and the si 
with the number, occur on pieces belonging to the 
same set. 

However beautiful and satisfactory the pro- 
ductions of the Plymouth works might be as 
china, they were not, it would appear, remu- 
nerative commercially. Coal, which was abun- 
dant in Staffordshire, and in other localities, was 
entirely wanting at Plymouth, and the “firing” of 
the kilns had to be done with wood. The clay and 
the stone Cookworthy had within easy distance, 
but coal* was wanting; his material was difficult 
and expensive to make, and therefore he was un- 
able to keep pace with other manufactories, and to 
compete with them. Add to this that he was far 
from being a young man—being then in his 
—- year—it is not surprising that he should 

etermine on giving u works, especial 
when Lord Camelford. who was one of his 
partners, says between two and three thousand 
pounds had been sunk in their tion. 

On the 6th of May, 1774, t ore, William 
Cookworthy, for considerations set forth in the 


deed of assignment, sold the business and t- | 


-_ to Richard Champion, merchant, of Bristol, 
who had been connected pecuniarily with the works 


at Plymouth, and they were transferred to that | 


city. Champion appears to have been a connection 
of Cookworthy’s—a cousin of the latter, Phillip 
Debell Tuckett, marrying a daughter of the former, 
Esther Champion, about the time when the affairs 
for the transfer of the works were finally com- 
pleted ; and the arrangements to have been 
completed entirely to Cookworthy's satisfaction. 
The following » hi isti 
Cookworthy’s bn relates to the settlement of 


the transfer. 
was written only a short time prior to the 6th of 
May, 1774. It is addressed te his cousin, Anna 


Cookworthy, of Plymouth :-— 
“ Bristol, 4th day, 10 o'clock. 


“My Drar Cousin, ek 
“When I wrote my last to thy father, I hoped to 
last second ; but such - hath 


have left this city, 
been the nature of the affair which 


that though I have endeavoured, to the utmost of my 





* The ice ‘of ‘oal ymouth 
great unth of nteremee Fo must have 


Cost at the pit mouth, and t reight passage 

a0 impost of six shilli ~s “a ey 
entered the port. This impost, I 
was mainly instrumental in get 





| 
} 
} 





» to get it completed, I cannot yet succeed. 
attorney assures me that we shall have every- 
as 

we shall finish our matters that pack 
or the next day at farthest. And then, if heal 
permits, I shall set ont in the machine second day 
morning, and reach Plymouth on fourth day.* 

“Tam heartily disposed to show every mark of 
respect to a niece so sincerely and justly esteemed by 
me; and it hath been one source of cady and 
vexation to me that I have been so long detained 
here; but there is really a necessity for my closing 
our affair before I leave this city. When this is 
done, I shall set my face towards Plymouth with 
great pleasure. Not that I have any reason to 
complain of Bristol ; for, — I have had the load 
of important and difficult affairs on my mind, and 
have gone thro a real fit of the gout hesides, I 
have been hel through all in the enjoyment of 
calm spirits and inward satisfaction. 

“T have a budget full of interesting matter for 
your entertainment at my return. I have not had 
the least reason to complain of R. Champion’s be- 
haviour; and all my acquaintance at Bristol have 


shown me much kindness and respect; and, on the | 


time hath been 


whole, bd 
things considered. For, consi 


them, ng my 


attention to chinawares, the closing of my business bod 


with R. Champion, the settling the lovers’ matters, | 
which were in a much worse situation than we 
imagined ; all this, and the attending meetings, have 
made the last month the busiest one to me that I 
have known for many years. But quiet dependence 


is sufficient to carry us, safely and well, through all 
these things im whlch, Brovidenes enqaaee ex Lat | 
this be an encouragement to my dear n through 


every difficulty she may meet with. Let us but 
determine in all things to do our duty, depending 
only on Him who is mighty to help, and nothing 
that can befall us can be hurtful to us. Let us learn 
to despise the superficial judgment of a world that 
looks only at things that are seen ; which renders all 
its spacious wisdom foolishness in reality. Let the 
attainment and on of a conscience void of 
offence, late us in all our views and pursuits; 
and let us implore the help of the Great Father, and 
steadily wait for it, through the whole course of our 
conduct ; and we shall know that blessing which 
maketh rich, and addeth no sorrow with it to rest 
on our hearts and houses. 
“Farewell, my dear cousin ; and, farewell, all my 
dear friends. Iam hastening to meeting. 
“ W. Cooxwortny.” 


The works having been transferred to Bristol, 
were carried on by Richard Champion, who having 
incurred considerable se without a propor- 
tionate return, petitioned in the same year for a 
further term of fourteen years patent-right to be 
extended to him, which was accordingly done by 
Act of Parliament passed in the session whi 
eommenced the 2th of November in the same | 
year (1774). This Act and others I shall have | 
occasion to notice in my account of the Bristol 
china works, which will follow the present paper. | 

Thus ended, after the brief period of fourteen | 





spent agreeably amongst | 


the consideration of the subject, 


examining the dove-tailed blocks of stone as they 
were on the Hoe for shipping ; Wolcot 
—“ Peter Pindar”—was a frequent for 
days together at his house; Sir J Banks, 
Captain Cook, and Dr. Solander, were his 


just yal ponte spe “7 Round the 
orld” on their return, when their 
Omai the Otaheitan, was also his rig] 


St. Vincent, then — Jervis, was his attached 
friend, and he was looked up to by all as a man 
of such large understanding, such varied and 
extensive knowledge, and such powers of intel- 
lectual conversation, that, as Lord St. Vincent is 
aut remarked, “ whoever was in 

r. w "s company was always wiser and 
better for having been in it.” He carried on 
considerable experiments to discover a method by 
which sea-water might be distilled for use on 
board ship. He was a disciple of Swedenborg, 
some of whose works he translated, and was also 
an accomplished astronomer, and an ardent 
disciple “good old Izaac Walton.” As a 
preacher among the Society of Friends he seems 
to have been most highly esteemed, and to have 
been a man looked up to by the whole of that 





y. 
In 1780, Cookworthy, then seventy-five, died 
in the same house in Nutt Street, Plymouth, 
which he had occupied from the time of his first 
starting in life, and a touching “ testimony” to 
his character was given by the “ monthly meeting.” 
Sip wes tajereed with overy- mask of vespect ot 
Plymouth, and his memory is still warmly 
cherished in the locality. 

The close connection between the Plymouth 
and Bristol works—the one being simply and 
solely a continuation of the other—natu con- 
nects my present article with the two which will 
succeed it, and forms them into one continuous 
narrative, instructive both as showing the nomadic 
character of the works as they followed the fuel, 
and the gradual —- the hard paste into 
the soft, when they finally located themselves in 
Staffordshire. The thread of this narrative will, 
then, be resumed in my next, when I shall en- 
deavour to trace the history of the ceramic art 
in Bristol. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL MUSEUM. 


Tur council of this institution, in compliance 
with an intimation conveyed towards the close 
of last year by the Committee of the Council 
on Education, has submitted a Report to the 

ent of Science and Art on the forma- 
tion of a National Museum of Architecture. In 
one chief point 
at the outset presented itself—the nature or cha- 
racter of such a musoum; whether it should 


years from its first experimental formation to its | j¢ exhibitional or scholastic; or, in other words, 


close, the manufacture of porcelain in Plymouth 
—a manufacture which was an honour to the | 
locality, a credit to all concerned in it, and which 
has given it, and Cookworthy 
imperishable name in the ceramic annals 
country. 
Having passed through the history of the works, | 
so far as scantiness of material will allow, it only 


of t 


its founder, an | arrange the specimens in all 
his | cations, as 


| whether the collection saomane together should 


be mainly for the displa the objects them- 
ccbvans o& chethes 1 wens better 0 to select and 
their various ramifi- 
to make them a “Tan of nen 
instruction ; and the council is pinion t 

the latter is the plan to be adopted : it ought to 
be a museum of architectural art, rather than one 


remains to turn back for a few minutes to the | ahsolutely of architecture. The next point is the 


thread of the life of Cookworthy with which I 
started, and to follow it, so far as may be necessary, 
to its close. 

During the time he was engaged on the manu- | 


facture of china-ware, his ever-active mind seems which 
to have been busied with other things as well, | yuseum 


and he ap to have been sought, and much 
esteemed, the savans of the y. 
the builder of the Eddystone Lighthouse, was an | 


inmate of his house while the lighthouse was in _ and it becomes one 
progress, and they were constant companions in ingly submitted, that 





This ime occupied in the from 
r ee Oe vay ane Th wes Gon, 8 
, & two days’ journey by the 

the coach). Cookworthy 





"limit 


of collection ; which, it is urged, “ must 
be one of the details than of large portions 


wer those details must be 


buildings, and that 
Silested for the beauty of the architectural art 
they display. In other words, a National 
of Architecture must, to a great extent, 
It is useless to attempt 


Scul ae | ; 
Smeaton, | vedo op is truth. f it is admitted, the question 


abstract to 

pases om of It is accord- 
the Museum of Architecture, 
lye Ayn 

of objects of which, from 
size portability, fine original 
mens can and may be displayed elsewhere in 
olen in Exhibitional Museums, or which from 
their peculiar contexture i!l admit of being copied. 
The first head exoludes portable furniture, triptych 
pictures, small articles of metal work, ivories, 
textile fabrics, and partially ceramics.” The 
Report then proceeds to suggest what kind of 


pedieney, stop short 
their moderate 
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in short, which be as educational 
in te ehetanee mang. bo thane’ or lesb 
exhi , oon ore Py oy 
The ‘council the opinion that. a na- 
epchittatnre, wil prongs: 04 
exhi ates as, thé central place of 
are let loose by excavation, demolition,. restora- 
tion, sale, or » Itweuldy. however, as the 
Report be. great mis- 
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n suburban. Utility.and popu- 
ete peed os noe g 
t is highly to be desired that 

i should. 

to 
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: 


menty would invalve a. practical. contradiction, 
alike disereditadle to our national character and 
detrithental to our architectural . 


before the recent decision of the House of 
Commons open the Interngtional Exhibition 
rr. it is clearly manifest that the Council 


favour any scheme for a National Museum which 


would place it in the hands of the South Kensing- This class of subj in «fav ite with th 
“ + 309 ‘ eq | artist, one, also, in which stands unrivalled 
the “ glass and iron shed, aan ny doomed ong Oar’ wat ox 


ton authorities, or would have located it under 


to be taken down and carried ‘ 
As bearing in no remote degree on this sub- 
ject—the future of our national Art-collections— 


we may here’ notice what took placé in Parlid- 
ment ed dio tnaian “oh | 


ly before the ad t of the 
session. Lor Blcho asked the First ‘Tora of 


at South Ry He had yoted for the 


-_ Seu coors nt Vote ‘was thé retin 
ion of a building erected for another * se 
and universally condemned as extremely gy 
To this question Lord Palmerston replied. _—" 
is quite true, as my noble friend stated, that the 
ground would probably be cleared as soon as 
operation could be performed with rogard ‘to 
the building that was now on it. I may here 
mention that whereas this House thought it 


to provide for the immediate’ to which this 


ground might be applicable.” oo 


| 


SELECTED PICTURES. 


‘PROM THE COLLECTION OF JOHN MITCHELL, ESQ., 


' 


A HAWKING PARTY. 


P F. Tayler , Painter, C. Cousen, Engraver. 


Fosdicnnind may well be astonished at the works 
0 ‘water-colour painters, for no continental 


Chis 
pao 


with the British in 
ey of colour, and general 
© corbeny ar aves. tam, bee 


achieved; while Wilson, Gainsborough, 
bourgh, and the other oil painters who 
fere contemporary with Sand i 
could never have the “ tinters,” 
inters were contemptuously 
in a very few years, rival 
their own works in every quality of 
i] so. strange that.at t 

ferred to, the artists first mentioned should not 
legitimate “ painters,” but only 
et it is unquestionably 

our own time there are 
men who will not admit pictures in water-colours 
but merely draWitigs, as if the 
materials employed necessarily involved such a 
distinction of terms; and 
who choose to use this medium at a lower esti- 
mate than they assign to others. Granted that 
for large pictures, especially of historical subjects, | 
oil-colours are the most suitable in every way ; 
of | Still, for those of cabinet size, particularly if they 

landsca medi 


setinivaished/‘artiets am rn 
 richriess, with greater delicacy, 
gli who feels any interest in 
thie Fine "Arts Of his country must be proud 
ually opened in Pall Mall, 
ictures of great beauty and | they 
of. infinite variety ; many of them perfect gems 

in excellence by 
enté of the great kindred institu- | 
Of the elder of these 


-s 


as “dranughtemen ;” 
against all reason that 


ho regard the artists 


tion, the Academy. 
Party’ is here 


tion to which his merits fairly entitle him, 





Archi Museum is — to | 


ters, as Landseer 
Both are équally 
“at home” with their horses and dogs, in the 
fields or on the waua aot A ee See 
portsmen, are so ically. 
| eg ‘ Hawking re A a well 
the Treasury what the government proj th | Siegant composition, showing _ hoy 
do with the lend they’ had recohtly segeiesd | Hiveirite pastime of talodery, te 
us back to the earl of the last century. The 
rind objects is skil- 
, is easy and life-like; the drawing 
_the animals is good, and there is a brillian 
about the entire scene, prodaced 
‘able treatment of it, 
can scarcely be avoided, w 
oung squire and his fair com- 
their minds are not wholly occupied 
with the sport in anticipation. 

Mr. Wright, in his most amusing and instruc- 
tive'work on the “ Domestic Manners and Cus- 
glish during the Middle Ages,” 
say's :-—* Hawking was considered so honourable 
ple were accustomed to 
“fists when they walked 
or rode out, when they visited or went to public 
assemblies, and even in church, as a mark 
gentility. In the iHuminations we not unfre- 
_ quently see ladies and 
versation, bearing their 

We are indebted to the courtesy of John Mit- 
of Preston, for permission to engrave 


toms of the En 


it, | Carry the hawk 


tlemen seated in con- 
wks in their hands.” 





















THE 
NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY, 


a 
~ 


Tue contents of this so-called gallery have 
multiplied beyond all expectation, ‘But’ 
few years have elapsed since its establish. 
men and it was considered that the rooms 
in rge Street would have sufficed for 
years yet to come for what portraits soever 
might have been gathered within them ; it 
was not credited that the number would 9 
soon have exceeded the available 


In such rooms as those in George 





and the manner of the generally ; 
esteemed by a number yet more limited, It 
is perhaps difficult to ty line here, 
if the trustees have extended their ian 
to the admission of men for whose biography 
& paragraph were sufficient, there are in some 
instances curiosities of Art which, without 
doubt, amply jotlly admission. It is but of 
late years that any other kind of Art than 
a ge a much supported in Eng- 
d, and that eo has cultivated 
at an expense equal to the most lavish 
patronage extended in this direction in any 
other country. There are no Vandykes in 
the collection, and it is to be feared that 
his works will always inevitably be few, 
because those portraits are regarded as 
the cynosures of private galleries; they are 
generally valuable heir-looms; and this 
artist painted more persons 


endowments, or distinguished by brilliant 
attainments. If any notable examples of 
Rubens’s best pupil were present, with their 
display of delicate hands and taper fingers, 
would signalise a remarkable period in 
the history of portrait-painting, and not 
more remarkable in anything than that such 
examples of Art should have exercised no 
influence upon’ those Englishmen who to the 
time of Reynolds Bg wre painting. Yet 
Without a power of drawing it was im 
sible to benefit by Vandyke’s acngg our 
painters were generally deficient in this, even 
until after the commencement of the pres 

century.. But this prevalent inferiority isa 
necessary condition of the mixed character of 
such a collection. On the other hand there 


are some specimens of painting that cannot 
be apie’, to'enins of which we shall pre- 
sently allude. The most famous collection 
of portraits is that at Florence, but the like- 
nesses are all those of painters, and 

commence with the earliest times of the 

In the whole there is a mass of poverty, 
mixed, of course, with essays of rare ex- 
cellence. No expense has been spared to 
render this collection perfect, and so com- 


°Y | plete is it as to excite surprise how, beginning 


even with the Giotteschi, a company 8 
numerous can have been thus gathered 

the four winds. And all these men have 
reputedly painted themselves, and hence & 
real source of interest in our converse 
these ancient panels and canvases. The art 
was in those days a graver study than it is 
now; these men never painted a jest; 
life-long debate has been the history of the 
Holy Family, and happy was he who 
devise a new situation for any of its ss 
When Caracei introduced himself associ 
with his se it was —_ #8) Long 
outrage; the picture, however, was 
precious to be me aside, and = find #9 un- 
exceptionable company. t some 0 
forestiort } shine forth with dazzling brilliancy. 
No one but is arrested in admiration of 8 gr 

of portraits, consisting of those of 
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r ez, Rembrandt, Ru and his two 
—— Vandyke my These 
pictures all look as if painted for the places 
they occupy, and for an amicable competition. 
Vandyke sustains himself as the 

“4ore. looking over his shoulder, and show- 
putore, £ A but i 
ing # gilt chain by way of baldrick ; but in 
Velasquez the argument 1s yet more military, 
hepresentshimself asasoldier anda gentleman. 
The Rubens is the famous “hat” portrait. 
There is a curious affectation in Jordaens; 
and of the Rembrandts, for there are two, 
one is somewhat sour and dusky, the other 
bright, transparent, and penetrating. We 
have no such constellation as is constituted 
of these pictures, but we have yet those that 
will come home to all who visit our gallery. 

A portrait of Catherine of Arragon has lately 
been added from the Lee 7 collection, 
ainted much in the manner of the neigh- 
fearing portrait of Mary Queen of Scots, so 
much so as almost to stamp them as by the 
same hand, that is, the drawing is so faint as 
scarcely to define the features, and the shad- 
ing so feeble as to fail entirely to round the 
features. This is carrying breadth far beyond 
the point to which Queen Elizabeth alluded 
when she expressed herself in favour of day- 
light portraiture. It would, historically, be 
satisfactory to know by whom these heads 
were executed, but the Art-student cares not 
to stop to inquire. There is a small por- 
trait of Henry VIII. hanging near these, the 
story of which would be a valuable contribu- 
tion to the history of the Art of the sixteenth 
century. The painter is unknown; it cannot 
be authentically attributed to any artist; but 
he who painted that portrait attained 
to qualities which not many men since his 
time have acquired, and which Lawrence 
was more than twenty years in mastering. 
The name with which that picture is asso- 
ciated can only be a tone. If it be a 
rtrait for which the king sat, Hubert Van 
iyk must have been dead a hundred years, 
and John more than three-fourths of that 
time, and it is only comparable with the 
Van Eyk heads in the National Gallery, but 
shows greater mastery in expression aol ween 
in drawing. About the period of the produc- 
tion of this picture, supposing Henry VIIT. 
to have sat for it, there were several Flemish 
painters in England, but none of those whose 
works are known followed with any success 
the manner of the Van Eyks. 
_ Except the earliest pictures, the collection 
is ome by English painters, and although 
of but recent establishment, it contains some- 
where about a hundred and twenty portraits 
of persons of eminence, many of which, as 
pictures, are extremely interesting. There is a 
portrait of Richard IIL. by some adventurer 
that could neitherdraw nor 
formance may present a striking resemblance 
of what Richard was. If genuine, it gives us 


one more authentic likeness down the royal | many 
line, for we were not certain of any regal | painters, but it frequently happens 

ait earlier than Henry VII. The portrait | most eminent subjects do not always afford 
of Wolsey is sufficiently like that at Christ the best pictures. Here are 


portrait earlier than Henry 


Church, Oxford, to represent the Cardinal ; 
indeed it may be penaunest a CO 
believed that the Christ Church 


artist the portrait 
more interesting as a canvas nearly bare 
than if it had been a finished ploture We 
do not know the story of the portrait, but it 
recalls many — of Lawrence's habit of 
ponement. A group of a noble lady and 
ber phild, by Lawrenea’ was lately exhibited 
-. the British Institution. It had been 
egun, advanced, and laid aside. Sir Thomas 
some time afterwards, on turning over his 
unfinished works, was reminded of this, and 
wrote to the lady to request her to sit for the 
completion of the portraits, and to “ bring 


paint; still the per- | 


, 











| 
| 
| 
| 


py: it is | well, Phillips, Romney, 

, picture is Gainsborough, Jose 

the only one for which Wolsey sat. To the | Drummond, Nasm 
of Wilberforce will be | 





the child with her.” The reply was to the 
effect that she herself would come, but that 
the child would on the day named be on du 
at the Horse Guards. ty years had 
elapsed ; and perhaps Mr. Wilberforce’s por- 
trait may have remained for years in the 
state we see it. The copy of Reynolds's por- 
—_ of F trees yea C J is, we 
ieve, the only modern copy in the ; 
The original is in rage in the Council’ Roos 
of the College of Surgeons, being one of 
Reynolds's experimental failures, that is, as to 
the materials with which he painted it. The 
cast of the figure, which has been so much 
raised, is the result of a felicitous accident. 
en Reynolds began the sketch, he laboured 
hard and long, till he was tired and thorough! 
out of tem The sitter was also fatigued, 
and threw himself into an attitude of relief, 
with which Sir Joshua was so struck as to 
request him to maintain it, and immediately 
turned his canvas and sketched the figure as 
it now appears. 
Among the earlier curiosities of the collec- 
tion is a portrait of Sir Nicholas Bacon, father 





of the t Lord Bacon. He wears a ruff 
and a black velvet berret. From his neck 
hangs a whistle, in the shape of a sala- 
mander. His right hand grasps a staff, and 
on his finger is a signet ring, with the 
arms of mn quartered with those of 
Quaplod. Sir Nicholas Bacon died in 1579, 
and this portrait must have been painted but 
a few years at most before his death. Sir 
Nicholas has been unfortunate in his painter, 
and the painter has been unfortunate in his 
subject. It has been worked out in entire 
ignorance of any of the graces of portraiture. 
Near it hangs a medallion by Jacopo Prima- 
vera, presenting a profile of Mary Queen of 
Scots, a production differing in all 
points from the preceding. It has 
struck at a period much later in life than the 
neighbouring portrait, which was most prob- 
ably painted in Paris while she was yet the 
wife of Francis II. Full of elegance and 
dignity, and compared with the more youth- 
f rtrait, it may well be believed that 
the latter face would present exactly such 
a profile. Near the fireplace in the middle 
room are a few charming miniatures and 
small portraits, all remarkable for accurac 
of drawing and delicacy of colour, as Dr. Wol- 
cott (Peter Pindar), by Etheridge, and 
Bishop Horsley, by the same. James Stuart 
(Athenian Stuart), a miniature by an un- 
known hand, of great beauty. e Right 
Hon. Thomas Winnington, an enamel by 
Zincke; and a small oil portrait of Wilkie, 
inted by himself at the age of twenty-nine 
a brother in India; it is mentioned in 
the “ Life of Wilkie,” by Allan Cunningham, 
vol i. p. 387. Wilkie of it also in his’ 
own journal under date of December 28, 1813. 
This gallery already contains examples ~ 


our most distinguished Teg 
e 


rtraits by 
Dawe, J n, Roth- 


Re 
Wright of Derby 


olds, Lawrence, 





h, Highmore, Dance 
i, "Richmond, Beechey ; 
ther with works d 


by Lely, Kneller, an 
other foreign artists distinction : inde- | 
pendently of the purposes of this institution, 
any gallery of portraits presenting speci- 
mens of the productions of such men would 
be well worthy of public attention. The | 
collection has been re-arranged with some | 
attention to gag nag order, but it is 
scarcely possible in the rooms in 

Street to effect any distribution that 
consecutive. Had the Exhibition 


buliding become nations peer the whole 
would have been removed to Kensington. 





MACLISE’S ‘DEATH OF NELSON.’ 





Tux Royal Gallery is now on certain 
to the public, who have an opportunity of — 
in Mr. Maclise’s ‘Meeting of Wellington 
Blicher,’ perhaps the most impressive military 
Pioture thst ne ever been painted. This, it 
remembered, has been executed in what 
called stereochrome, a new method of mural 
painting, first employed to any extent by Kaul- 
ach, in the New Museum at Berlin. When this 
icture was begun—now some time since—we 
Secor ibed the method of its execution as entirely 
different from that of Italian mural painting, 
but it seems to be so little understood, that the 
picture is continually spoken of as fresco; we 
shall, however, again show that the method of the 
Art is far from identical. Of the endurance of 
the picture, it is not yet time to speak ; it is, how- 
ever, satisfactory to observe, that no change is as 
ool agg either in tone or colour. Kaul- 
s first works have now stood some fifteen 
years: and they are, we believe, as fresh now as 
when but just finished, with the advantage of 
being more harmonious. On the left of the 
gallery, as advancing towards the Prince’s Cham- 
, and opposite to the finished picture, rises an 
extensive and lofty hoarding; within this, the 
artist is engaged on his second picture, which is 
as yet in a very early stage. The space inclosed 
is equal in -¥ to the quarter-deck of the 
Victory, the width being equal to half the width 
of the deck. A sea fight, with all the inexorable 
ao ne cor gh conditions which are — 
independent of the combat, is perhaps one of 
last subjects that Mr. Maclise would, of his own 
free will, have selected. But it has been required 
of him to paint the ‘ Death of Nelson ;' and he set 
about his subject with a determination to master 
its details in a manner to challenge the greetings 
of naval connoisseurs, who, in all things pro- 
fessional, are nothing if not critical. Those who 
know Mr. Maclise’s works, will be prepared what 
to expect here. The picture on the opposite wall 
isa grand subject, and would call forth the utmost 
powers of any painter; but it has been carried 
out with a compass and a felicity of thought that 
fall to the lot of very few. Endless was the 
research and inquiry to the accuracy of 
the military equipage of half a century ago, and 
most difficult it was to see patterns of the appoint- 
ments with which even our own troops fought at 
Waterloo, to say nothing of the all but hopeless- 
ness of realising the trappings of the French and 
Prussians of that time. there they are; and 
the same minute description will be found in 
the naval picture: though, curiously enough, the 
artist could not easily find one remaining of the 
ns with which the quarter-decks of our line-of- 
ships were armed sixty years ogo. When 
we remember the curious profusion of items 
scattered thro t the picture, ‘ Alfred in the 
Camp of the ;’ the lavish abundance of 
material in ‘ Peter the Great at ord ;’ the 
‘ Author's visit to Arsenic; ‘The of 
Strongbow ;’ indeed, in all the works this 
artist—when we recall these to memory, we are 
prepared to see a composition of which every 
portion is a voice ing to the point of the 
subject. Little, we have said, is as yet done on 
the wall; but Mr. Maclise has completed an oil 
study, in which we see the composition as it 
will ultimately appear. The size of this picture 
seems to be a fourth of the marked 
out to be filled. k of the 
Victory, as is known, the spot where Nelson 
was shot, is marked = p'ate, inscribed, 
middle of i . 
mi picture ; 
Nelson, who has just 


ing over the fallen hero there are a marine officer, 
| some other p 
and supporting this 


: the fall of 
Tet enn to mano letlt Pound, bat caly 


to turn again and their gun, as if each f 
fied Hiloen wes t by his individual 
exertions. The captain of the gun, # fine tall 
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figure, seems momentarily by what he 
sees. The fall of Nelson has an instant effect. 
It is known at once Gabe on been shot “er 
the enemy's t A ellow is pointing ow 
to he euwinas the man he believes to have fired 
the fatal shot; and farther to the right on the 
is a youth, such as the veteran Pollard 
ight then have been, preparing to climb the 
mizen rigging to shoot the man that had wounded 
the Admiral, which it is believed he did ; and yet 
he is in his old age only a lieutenant—his only 
reward an asylum at wich Hospital. On 
the right under the gallery, are two guns, 
worked by their crews, on whom also is apparent 
the effect of the i ble calamity they have 
sustained. Nearer to the principal group an 
officer has fallen ; he receives assistance, but it is 
evident that no earthly aid will avail him. This 
figure Mr. Maclise intended to represent an 
oflicer who was wounded and carried below, 
and being seen by Lord Nelson, he asked, “ Is 
that Scott?” but it was felt that this 
w be inconsistent with that strict truth with 
which Mr. Maclise wishes to stamp his version 
as having taken place before Nelson was shot. 
On the left again are seen the men working the 
guns, and here more particularly the arrange- 
ments to protect the men at their quarters from 
the enemy's shot are visible; while further to 
the left the ee * crowded with busy and 
anxious figures, all intent on one purpose. 
artist has not committed the error fate which less 
inquiring painters have been led in — 
naval battles, of crowding the deck with dead an 
dying. The decks are clear of dead and 
wounded ; the latter are at once removed to the 
cockpits, to await each his turn with the sur- 
. Of the enemy little or nothing is seen 
amid the smoke ; tall spars rise phantom-like from 
some invisible base—this is enough, and it is 
true. Even of the Victory’s rigging but little is 
visible—the courses are clewed up far above the 
heads of the combatants; but the little that does 
appear of the rigging has cost the painter infinite 
research and inquiry ; and from the labour and 
study it has cost the artist, it may be received 
as not only right, but as near as possible to the 
condition of Victory’s lower main rigging, at 
that — of the battle, as can be ascertained. Ar. 
Maclise has established with his wooden hoard- 
ing # small museum of man-of-war requisites 
as models to work from, as occas'on may de- 
mand. There is an assortment of various thick- 
nesses of rope, in cuts of about half a yard long, 
from the thinnest lines to the most substantial 
stay-ropes ; and these he paints from, strand for 


strand, with a conscientiousness that must satisfy | 


the most ous martinet in the Navy List. 
Added to hese, oon: 

tern cutlass, ing-rod, worm, a sailor's 

ife and latgardl slow tated, pieces of bunting, 
wads, gun-ewab, tide-tackle for guns, a rammer, 
a shot canister, a bunch of grape-shot, and other 
items-—enough, according to Mr. Maclise’s prac- 
tice, for the truth in small matters on which he 
insists, Maclise is richly endowed with the 
faculty of amplifying from small instances, appa- 
rently useless for any purpose beyond their own 
limit. Count D’Orsay, being desirous of ascer- 
taining what he considered his secret resource, 
endeavoured to discover his manner of working, 


anything bet what he called a piece of rag. The 
opposite picture supplied a means which is want- 
ing in the naval subject. Of colour there was 
more than enough, but his ingenuity is now taxed 
to get colour into his work. He has made judi- 
cious use of the red coats of the marines, but this 
is Lo, enough. A sight of any of Maclise’s high- 
c works speaks of sympathies which are 
shocked by the absence of colour, and even out- 
raged when called upon to treat a subject the 

of which not only forbid a discretion 


; But the ‘ Deat 
* not an ad libitum performance ~ 





there are blocks and dead-eyes, a | 





Maclise paoM yet neways to paint it. He is not 
even allowed a piece of green copper ora passage 
of wholesome bane relief to the things that be. 
Yet there isa rusty bunch of grape-shot lying near 
one of the guns, and ho has made the most of it. 
Yet withal the absence of what Mr. Maclise may 

, does not make us yearn for more colour. 

e are absorbed by the earnestness of the scene, 
in which there is no single ge that is in- 
tended to play to the or. All are simply 
and devotedly heroic, but there is no vaunting, 
scenic profession of glory. 

Mr. Maclise is perfectly well satisfied with the 
appearance of the other picture, fully believing in 
its permanence. The wall he is now working on 
is perfectly smooth, and of a light drab tone, such 
as would just gn to bear out os o—. It 
is with a mortar composed of t parts 
femme sand, and one part of Portland cement, 
with the necessary quantity of water. This in 
substance does not exceed half an inch, and when 
yet fresh is covered with a thin coat of fine 
mortar, the so-called — mortar consisting 
of three parts of fine sand one part of Port- 
land cement (or Roman cement if it be desirable 
that the surface be more absorbent), and soft 
water. The sand and cement for the sweating 
mortar are rubbed through the same sieve, the 
fineness of which must be in accordance with 
the texture required on the wall. The sweating 
mortar need not be thicker than one-sixth of an 
inch, and when this is sufficiently dry it is smoothed 
with a trowel, and again faced with dry sand. 
After a time this face is smoothed, more sand a 
plied, and the surface left in a state highly 
sorbent. When the wall is dry the loose sand is 
removed with a broom. Lastly, the surface is 
wetted with a saturated solution of carbonate of 
ammonia, either by wiping it over with a large, 
broad brush, or with a common sprinkler. i 
Operation is attended by a strong smell; it is 
therefore necessary that a current of air be ob- 
tained to carry off the fumes. The so-called 
water-glass is com of quartz powder and 
purified potass. 
stereochrome art, which is now being adopted also 
by Mr. Herbert in the Queen’s robing-room. In 


answer to certain questions suggested by Mr. | 


Maclise to aid him to a more oo acquaintance 
with the new method, the following information 


was elicited. For white draperies, portions of the | 


white wall may be left or not at the discretion 
of the painter. Lime white may not be used, but 
zine white may or may not be used with the other 
colours. With res to the quantity of water 


a ge with the colours, this depends on the 
feeling of the painter and the season of the year. — 


With respect to “hatching,” this may be 


artist. The application of the water-glass is to 
be effected only by means of the syringe. Ina 

icture that will require a year for completion, 
it is better to wait before fixing any portion until 
the whole be finished, lest there be any inequalit 
in the fixing. Kaulbach recommends a ro 
surface, because he thinks it supports the colour 
better ; but at Berlin there are pictures painted 
on nds perfectly smooth. 

us, in the method of painting adopted for 

these pictures, there is the acility of oil, 


resco. wall is prepared, and it remains 
ready. Some of the works that have been thus 
executed in Germany, although much exposed, 
remain in cp preservation. If, therefore, it 
is suitable for Germany, it cannot be unsuitable 
for this country. 

In these two noble works of a great artist 
England will have Art-treasures such as she 
rarely receives. They will be the admiration of 
all Art-lovers in every part of the world. Had 
Daniel Maclise been a painter of Germany, 
France, or ~~ , what glories would have 
crowned him ! a of every country would 
have been filled with his praise; the sovereign 
under whose rule he lived would have delighted 
to honour one who has done so much; and a 
whole le would have combined to give him 


\a nati — Unha pily it is not a 


custom in England to accord distinctions to those 
who have won only, what some consider to be the 
barren, victories of peace. 





is in brief is the process of | 


| who says,—“ Cirencester, 


but declared he fennd kim potating tool | acc any of the immediate inconveniences of | 
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ART IN IRELAND, SCOTLAND 
AND THE PROVINCES. 


Dupiiy.—Mr. Steel, R.S.A., is em 
some scul decoration for the front 
office of Standard Life Assurance 
Sackville Street. The tympanum of the 
seni cmnet ets econ 
tha 
parable of the Ten Virgins. ne 
EpInpurGH.—An exhibition of dra 
by ~~ —- = the Edinburgh 
0} urin past month : their works 
yom a pore eek advance over those of yp 
ceding year. At the recent examination at fo 
sington, when all the schools in the kingdom were 
brought into competition, ten national medallions 
were awarded to Edinburgh, a larger number by three 
than the pupils of the head school at the Department 
of Science and —s This result is honourable 
to our young friends north of the Tweed.—Several 
months ago Mr. G. M. Greig, an artist well known 
in Edinburgh for his talents as a water- 
inter, was honoured with a commission f: 
web gh gpa Heninger ings of the in 
H the subjects being late Prince 
sort’s sitting-room and dressing-room, the royal 
room, and the outer drawing-room. These 
gave so much satisfaction that the pain 
received another “command” for a 
Queen’s sitting-room ; this has just 
and is spoken of by the local press as a 
t merit. That its royal owner is 
it there cannot be a doubt, if, as re 
Majesty has commissioned Mr. vee to 
her twelve other drawings of Scotch interi 
Aberdeenshire, Inverness, and Forfarshire.— 


annual m 
Fine Arts in Scotland, was held, 


H 
slirrist 


-f 
i 


Hl 


2 


Promotion of 
and the distribution of prizes took place, in Queen 
Street Hall, Edinburgh, on the 18th of J 
Solicitor-General presiding. The secretary 
report, which stated that the amount of the fund 
placed at the d of the committee during the 
year, amounted to £4,918 4s., which was than 
the average amount subscribed annually the 
association commenced. The committee had pur- 
chased at a cost of £1,906, fifty-six works of Art 
recently exhibited by the Royal Scottish b 
consisting of forty-seven paintings and nine water- 
colours—the individual value of each work varying 


, the 
rea the 


| from £130 to four guineas. 


Giascow.—The Prince Consort Memorial to be 
erected in this city will take the form of an eques- 
trian statue, and is to be executed by the Baron 
Marochetti. The selection both of the style of de- 


| sign and of the sculptor having been left to the 
| Queen, her Majesty has made choice of the fore- 


going. ' 
CIRENCESTER.—The report of the Cirencester 


; ' School of Art for 1862-3 is before us. The a 
tised or not, according to the practice of the | 


number of pupils attending the classes during 
term has somewhat decreased, though the number 


| of new entries has been thirty; but the of 
| the students may be inferred from the following 


tract from the of the ment inspector, 
wae aan Clveieenter, concthered with. Sgn 


its lation, uces results than any 
po Bs ae of frye the om. I must 
testify to the zeal which Mr. Miller has 

in working his school.” The number of medals 
awarded at the examination was given in our 
ore a = encouragement of 
—— or 

e santos drawing and some other branches of in- 
struction that a uire additional stimulus ; 
funds for which purpose are now collected. 
Publications to the value of about £12 have been 
added to the property of the school, in consideration 
of the local medals obtained. 

Hastixes.—A statue of the late Prince Consort 
in the robes of a Knight of the Garter, will shortly 
be placed in a niche of the Memorial on 
recently erected in this town: it is the 
Mr. Stirling, of Liverpool. The Clock Tom, * 
handsome pr | nearly seventy feet high, B - 
perpendicular Gothic style, is erected from . 

of Mr. Edward A. Heffer, a young — rs 
Live » whose drawings were selected out 
co ie number sent in competition. Ne 

LivERPOoL.—The premiums offered for by 
the new Liverpool Exchange, have pee he 
the building committee as follows :— — 
of £1,000 to Mr. T. H. Wyatt, of ee ; 
two premiums of £250 each to Messrs. 7 
and Audsley, Liverpool, and to Mr. W. 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, respectively. 
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BRITISH ARTISTS : 
THEIR STYLE AND CHARACTER. 


WITH ENGRAVED ILLUSTRATIONS. 





No. LXVI.—EDWARD ARMITAGE. 
aS La G 
aes iN OF 













ITHOUT detracting one particle from the 
merits of that august body of painters, 
sculptors, and architects who form t Royal 
c y, it may be averred that, excepting 
«i» some half-dozen of its members, there are as 
: “good men and true” out of its pale as are 
included in it—artists who would do honour 
to the society, and many of whom will pro- 
bably ere very long be connected with it when 
the reforms which even now are looming in 
the distance shall be accomplished. The de- 
‘3 tion, as many consider it, —_) not with- 
f~'usy~ out reason, of soliciting admission being compe to enter 
SEW their names as adie in a book, is what every one will not 
submit to; the rule is certainly most objectionab‘e, and “we 
to be expunged from the statutes of the Academy. Whether or not it 
had any effect in holding back Mr. Armitage from presenting himself for 
admission we cannot say positively, though we have heard it has; but, 
undoubtedly, he has earned a title to be enrolled in its ranks. 











Edward Armitage was born, in 1817, in Tavistock Square, London, 
He is the son of a Yorkshire gentleman of independent fortune, and con- 
sequently has not had the difficulties to contend with in pursuing his 
profession to which many young artists are subjected ; in fact, he appears 
to have adopted painting as much from an intense love of Art as ho 
any other consideration. His early efforts in drawing were encouraged by 
his father and friends, who, however, manifested the greatest opposition 
when he expressed an earnest desire seriously to study painting with the 
avowed purpose of becoming an artist. A considerable time elapsed cre 
this objection was removed, but at length he obtained the consent of his 
father to enter the studio of Paul Delaroche ; this was in 1836. 

An auspicious beginning this for a young artist : introduced thus into 
the most famous school of Paris, he was at the fountain-head of instruc- 
tion, and he worked diligently from the antique. His progress was rapid, 
for he had previously practised much in drawing both the figure and 
landscape. In the painting class he soon showed himself one of Delaroche's 
best pupils, and in 1838 was selected, with three others, to assist the master 
in his great mural painting of the ‘ Ecole des Beaux Arts.’ The four young 
men completed the first laying in of the colours of the entire work, with 
the exception of the figure distributing crowns. They worked from Dela- 
roche’s charcoal studies and coloured sketches, the master himself not 
being present during the operation ; but when it was done, he entered the 
amphitheatre, turned out his pupils, and made several alterations in the 
composition ; he then called them in again, and they worked with him till 
the picture was finished. Mr. Armitage himself sat for the head of 


10. 
| In 1842 he exhibited at the Louvre a large painting of ‘ Prometheus 





Engraved by} 


Chained,’ which was pronounced by the French critics to be “ well drawn, 
but brutally energetic ;” a ag wee robably, not far from the truth. 
Still we should have thought t violet action would scarce!y find dis- 
favour in the eyes of such judges, inasmuch as French Art, where it admits 
of this quality in any degree, generally shows ig in excess; energetic, or 





We TIALLY 


{W. 7. Green. 





RETRIBUTION. 


ps we should say impulsive, action, is a large element in the character 


——— to the summons sent forth the same year by oo Doe 
Commissioners of Fine Arts, —s upon the artists of Great Britain 


furnish cartoons, in competition, adapted for fresco painting, Mr. Armitage 
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warded i exhibited with the rest in Westminster Hall in 
1843 It es Setet * elias Cwsar landing in Britain,’ and gained one 
of the three prizes of three hundred pounds each, the highest sum offered. 
Lookin to the comments in our peeee at that time on -” 
works § hibited, we find that the writer of the notice, like the Fren 
critics just referred to, was im by the “ violent action” —to e~ 
his own words—of the scene. After pointing out both the ——. 
ee saan eh i De cartoon po dies Pere 

ing, “ it i of high promise.” 
oa it nevtag bon very currently reported that Delaroche had worked 


Engraved by) 


grandeur of style and a feeling at once poetic and spiritual. The artist 
was still living in France, and occupied himself much with making studies 
of landscape, chiefly at ataieliens.: he also began a large picture of 
‘ The Murder of Thomas-a- Becket,’ which, however, he never completed. 
Another competitive exhibition —on this occasion the works contributed 
were oil-pictures—at Westminster Hall in 1847, resulted in Mr. Armitage 
being ® victor for the third time; to his ‘ Battle of Meeanée’ was a 
one of the three prizes, the highest offered, of five hundred pounds: it was 
bought by the Queen. An engraving of it appeared in Art-Journal 


some time since, in the series of “ Royal Pictures.” 


FATHER THAMES AND HIS TRIBUTARIES. 


upon it—a report which we contradicted at the time from personal e 
ites of the real facts—the artist was required to produce another, — 
London: he chose for his subject a warrior protecting his child with 
shield, while he slings a stone with the other at his opponent. It 
» wees satisfied the Commissioners, and established Mr. Armitage’s right to 
the premium. 

Another exhibition of cartoons took place in Westminster Hall in 1845, 
when Mr. Armitage was again a victorious competitor, the judges awardi 
him one of the three prizes of two hundred pounds for his aoceg tt 
‘The Spirit of Religion,’ © composition characterised by considerable 





[ W. T, Green. 


It seems strange that an artist who had gained on three successive 
occasions such heneapiie distinction should not ere this 2 ho 
‘appearance at the annual pictorial Olympiad, the eres aun 
| Royal Academy. What were the motives that bim ho omit 
tell, for it was not till 1848 that we find him « ane ¥ a the 
two pictures: ‘Henry VIII. and Katherine Parr,’ a w ae than the 
execution commended itself somewhat more to our jt of * Trafalgar,’ 
| general conception ; and the death of Nelson, under the title ¢ broad and 
| a large composition, the characters well studied, the treatmen ition where 
| masterly, so far as one could determine in the unfortunate post | 
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+ hung,—in o light which rendered it quite impossible to form @ true | life of Thomas-a-Becket’s mother. History relates that his father, Gilbert- 
spinien of its actual merits. In the followin year, also, Mr. Armitage | d-Becket, was taken in Palestine ; after two years’ captivity he 
cthibited two pictures at the Academy, both of more or less showing | obtained his release by means of the daughter of his captor, who had 
the influence of his foreign traiming, and one of them arising out of a visit | fallen in love with him. The lady followed him to London, where she was 
he paid to Rome in the preceding autumn. This, which he designated discovered — unknowingly, on the steps of his house, surrounded 
(Waiting for a Customer,’ represents a small group of people on the steps | a crowd of children, and exposed to their jeer, caused by her snieerabl 
of the Scala Santa, at Rome; the figures all nted with much truth of | appearance and foreign costume. This is the subject that forms the 
national character and costume. The other illustrates an incident in the’ material of a work of no ordinary merit. 
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Engraved by) THE SOCIALISTS. eh nose 
‘ ; , , . ‘ ‘ P “sony described by the Ezekiel. The picture 
Tue Soctatists,’ one of our engraved illustrations, is # small picture ——, y jes Abolibah, ouied ve , owas with her atten- 


which was exhibited i : is i interi ; rage 
of a French cabaret, b . ovine be Hemet S tear tan jo bag dant ; the former is seated on low couch, rg ory 5 the —- oo 
perhaps, to discuss the politics of the village. The painting is low in tone, the wall—thie figure copecially is very nee ed to Mager gallery 
and hag no pretensions to the finish of the Meissonnier school, but the execution. In the following yet he coMdine in the Prison-house;’ it 
figures are very life-like, true in expression and character, while the another large canvas, ‘ Samson, lind, bei ar course, the prisoner of =| 
arrangement of light and thade ie most'effective. With this was exhibited | containe numerous figures, the Principe, it © {1 tion are most 

* work of much greater pretension as to subject, and equally as successful, | the Philistines, of which the cueing ¢ 
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powerfully rendered. In this quality of Art Mr. | 


Armitage would not, be an unworthy 


follower, of Michel Angelo, 

As « result ne exh 
of cartoong at Westminster Hall, this painter was 
engaged to execute a f in the Upper waiting: 
hail of the Houses of Parliamept, he com- 
pleted in the autunin of 1852: the subject of 
the work is‘ Faruxer Tuames asp nis Thincta- 
nixs ;’ our engraving is copied from the finished 
sketch exhibited at the Academy the same year. 
Allegory, is‘ almost at all times difficult for an 
artist to treat, so as to make it intelligible to the 
multitude; ond Mr. Armitage’s work is no excep- 
tion to the general rule. Old Father Thames is 
easily isable in the venerable personage 
occu ing the chief position on the canvas; but 
the des attendants on him, the retainers who 

ur their wealth of waters at his feet, giving to 

im dignity and power, can only be determined 
by those who have ranged the banks of the noble 
river, and are acquainted with the sources of its 
supplies, To enumerate them here would be 
unnecessary, and would occupy, moreover, too 
much space, It must suffice that we speak of 
the composition as one of considerable ngronly. 
and of great ability in_its execution. . Ar 
picture exhibited with this was one of the oft- 
ted subject, ‘Hagar and Ishmael.’ ~ Mr. Ar- 
mitage’s version is, however, anything but that of 
a hackneyed character; the landscape portion is 
a rocky wilderness, not @ desert p in, as gene- 
rally represented in pictures, while Hagar is 
re with much power of drawing, origi- 
nality of treatment, and impressive action. , 

Artists who paint large canvases are very often 
subjected to the vexation of having their pictures 
hung unfavourably at the Academy. On more 
than one occasion we have noticed the works of 
Mr Armitage thus placed ; conspicuously so was 
‘The City of Refuge,’ the only painting he ex- 
hibited et gh gh As it MY Moy dpe = 
height above the level of t e, the genera 
composition appeared most eficdive, but the de- 
tails and thé execution were beyond examination. 
The subject is taken from the Book of Numbers ; 
the illustration represents a fugitive welcomed in 
the place of refuge by a company of females. 

A head, ‘remarkable for’its peculiar yet most 
expressive features, was exhibited, under the title 
of * The Lotos-Eater,’ in the year following; with 
this the artist sent a finished sketch of his‘ Death 
of Marmion,’ the fresco he painted in the Poets’ 
Hall of the Houses of Parliament. Another work 
executed Ka im at this period, but not exhibited, 
was a picture for which the Queen gave him 
a commission ; it represented the sham fight at 
Virginia Water. 

At the instance of Mr. Gambart, the enter- 
prising picture-dealer and print-publisher, Mr. 
Armitage ed for the Crimea in 1855, to col- 
lect materials for two large battle-pieces he Was 
requested td undertake. On his way home be 
—— Foe Pps 4 In the spring of the fol- 

ing year, res in question, representin; 
respectively: The Guards at Inkermann,’ and 
re alry Charge at Balaklava,’ were ex- 
hibited, with s large number of drawings by Mr. 
Simpeon, illustrative of incidents and scenery in 
the Crimean comgeig™, at the French in 
Pall Mall. ‘The whole of these works were noticed 
at considerable Jen, 
they were ethibited. To the Royal Academy he 
sent that year a drawing called ‘ The Bottom of 
the Ravine be eben In 1857 he was again 
nee in »~ eo assi to his 
single picture contribu the Royal Academy, 
and entitled ‘A Souvenir of Souter ; it 
sents a group of Turkish ladies of the town, but 
it was hung over thé door of. the Architectural 
Room, w it was completely lost to the spec- 
tator. In summer of 1857 Mr. Armitage set 
out for Italy; he remained during several weeks 
at Assisi, making stadies for a fresco he had un- 
dertaken to execute for ¢he side ry l of St. 
oe in the Roman Catholic ch of se. John; 

ington. 

‘ Reraivrion,’ a allegorica: 1 picturé com- 
memorating the a ew ed 
was exhibited at the Academy'im 1858; it forms 
one of the engraved illfistrations Introduced here. 
The composition ‘is simple enough=-» figuré of 

Britannia cotitending with, and overcomitig, a 


~ 


his successes in, the exhibitions 


it® results, 





| 


in our Journal it the time |.V 


bloodthi , ‘ 
sriund/thespinit ant | _ ~~, THE] TURNER GALLERY, . 
both, victor and van- |. 9 - 
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4 DECLINE OF CARTHAGE. 

’ ~~ "Engraved by J.B. Allen.’ ~ ” 
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to those who gave Mr. Armitage 
the commission, that he was employed to paint 
an altarpiece, also in fresco, for the same church 
—the subject, ‘Christ and the Apostles.’. The 
sketch for this work was in the Royal Academy 
exhibition of 1860; ae aren = aa 
Mother of, Moses concealing herself’ In rk i i change, giving warni 
he exhibited only a head of ‘Pharaoh's Daughter; | of revolution of style and feeling, citheat™ ap 
last year he was altogether absent; and in.the any decisive possession of the inciples 
“present year he contributed ‘The Burial of a Tt is, in fact, little more 

ristian Martyr in the Catacombs.’ Space will _ mulation of Academ 
not allow us to do more than merely mention _ brown, 
these later works without comment. ‘city the 

It certainly appears to us that this artist has stamped instead of stone. It is as if | 
not gained so large an amount of favour | brown demon, who was just going to be exorci 
as his merits would justify. is may have | for ever, were putting out all his 
arisen from two causes: one, the fact that he has | total destruction of a great picture 
not forced himself upon public notice ; — final triumph. e. 
a sparing exhibitor, and; we believe, quite i | Now, assuming Mr. Ruskin’s critical censure 


t of his ession, he has not sought to be ectly true—and he has scarcely exag. 
siete ana ob ot ures, when exhibited, have led ig ne Ciurtation is is just upsa. at 
generally, as already intimated, been so disad- | point, colour, where the painter os ious 
vantageously placed, as to repel, rather than in- | failed that the ver steps in to redeem the 
vite, Srention. The second reason is, that his | picture from absolute and positive degradation ; 
style of painting, founded on that of the modern or, to adopt Mr. Ruskin’s more respectful term, 
French school, is not of a popular character—we | “humiliation.” Engravers, it is well known fo ~ 
refer principally to his large and most important | those who have had much to do with them and 
works. There is a fashion in the Art of our | their works, endeavour to express colour, that is, 
day, and Mr. Armitage is neither a leader nor a | they translate the different colours of the paint- 
follower of the various styles which Englishmen | ing by varied gradations of tones from white fo 
delight to fayour with their pa’ ; but that | black: this is all they are able to do. But s 
he is an artist of great talent, one who aims high | skilful engraver, one ing true feeling, and 
and successfully too, must be conceded by all | who can in the artist’s intention, however 
recognise true Art to be something more than inadequatel latter may have rendered it, will 
mere prettiness or commonplace sentimentalism ; | supply his Leficiencies, bring order out of chaos, 
while a corroborative proof of his genius and and convert what appears ugly and objectionable 
skill ‘remains in the simple fact that, in three | on canvas into undeniable beauty. 
great national competitions, he came off acrowned | The picture is unquestionably inferior, even as. 
victor in each. | ceempnetion, ws Se Se Cae 
exhibited two years earlier—that is, in 1815. 
; it is, notwithstanding its faults, a fine work.» It 
138 | was entitled in the Academ catalogue, ‘The 


| Decline of the Carthaginian 
ART IN CONTINENTAL STATES. _ leaving ° for cllowed by te 


so satisfactory 





James DArrornxe. 


Parts.—The Minister of State has announced that of her hated ri 
an exhibition of the works of living artists will take prow either force her into war, or ruin her 


place at the Palace of Industry, in the Champs Fain her 
lysées, next year, from the lst of May to the Ist of compliance. The enervated Carthaginians, in 
June. ee AMES tito died muse Ginn Ghent week thor sexiely for consented to give up their 


| SBy a decree, dated July 5, the following artists, | arms and their ildren.” 


French and foreigners, are crea Chevaliers of the | 
es epee Honour. . French Nar ne per tees his- 

nter ; Brion, genre ter; istorical | 
palates; Desjobert, nter ; | 


arrangement of the Cam 
Two small ffescoes by Luini have been placed-in the 


ad : t children surrounded 
pl fe a 
to the’ Emperor the scheols of industrial | ..; 
art in France. .It.seems to be found out that 
foreigners have advanced enormously, whilst France 
has remained stationary. No doubt, gréat effort will 
be made in 1867... coheniye 

Sevittk.—The first stone of the monument to be 
eréctéd in honowr’of Murillo was recently laid, with 
gredt_ceremdhy, at Seville; near’ to which city the 





renowned painter was born. 
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OBITUARY. 


WILLIAM MULREADY, R.A. 


Tvexer, Etty, and Mulready, are the three most 
distinguished members of the Royal Academy 
who have been taken from among us during the 
last twenty years. Each of these artists in his 
respective department will always be ranked 
among the greatest ornaments of the British 
oO of paintin . Mulready, as we briefl 
announced in our Number, died on the 7 
of July, or rather, to quote the lines of Long- 
fellow— 
“ He is not dead, he’s but departed, 
- For the artist never dies.” 

Full of years og  « ea —— 
« departed,” enjoyi is faculties and m 
of ie power to the fast, for his most recent 
ductions may almost be pronounced marvels of 
Art. A very few days before his death we saw 
him in apparent vigour after a walk of two or 
three miles ; and that same evening he in 
social enjoyment at the house of his friend Mr. 
E. M. Ward, R.A. : even the evening immediately 
yreceding his death, it has been stated he was 
in the life school of the Academy, at work with 
the students. The obituary announcement in the 
Times mentioned his age as seventy-vight, but 
he must have been older, for a few years back he 
showed us a small picture of a gravel pit, and 
said it was painted on the site of Russell re.* 

Of the boyhood and youth of Mulready little 
is known. In 1805 t was published by 
“Thomas Hodgkins, at‘ the Juvenile Library, 
Hanway Street, Oxford Street,” a little book en- 
titled “ The Looking-Glass; a True History of 
the Early Years of an Artist, calculated to awaken 
the Emulation of Young Persons of both Sexes 
in the Pursuit of every laudable Attainment : 

rticularly in the Cultivation of the Fine Arts. 
y Theophilus Mareliffe.” It was dedicated to 
Godwin, the author of “Caleb Williams,” and 
was supposed to have been written by Mulready, 
who made the drawings for the engravings which 
illustrate it. The book, which: is exceedingly 
rare, is undoubtedly a sketch of Mulready’s early 
career ; but his friend, Mr. Linnell, who has a 
copy, informs us that he is of opinion Godwin 
himself wrote it from materials “supplied by 
Mulready at the time when he illustrated several 
little books for children written by Mr. Godwin, 
and published at the same place by him, for I 
believe he was the real proprietor of the business 
carried on in Hanway Street, because some years 
later the same books are advertised as ‘ New 
Books for Children, published M. J. God- 
win, at the Juvenile Laser, 41, Skinner Street, 
Snow Hill.’ The house is now to be seen, as it 
has been for years, in the most deplorable con- 
dition—a house I riever without thinking of 
the evening parties in that fine first-floor room 
overlooking Snow Hill, and where Mr. Mulready 
and I were frequent visitors.” 

He was born at Ennis, in the county Clare, 
Ireland, where his father carried on the ‘business 
of a breeches-maker, at that time a lucrative 
trade, when almost every man who owned a riding 
horse of any kind “sported his buckskin.” 
William and his elder brother quitted Ireland at 
the period when the country was in a state of 
political ferment, and we have heard it hinted 
that the two youths exercised a wise discretion in 
crossing the Channel ere temptation had led them 
to a point which would have rendered either side 
of the water an unsafe abode. We have no means 
of knowing what became of the elder of the two, 
neither how the younger managed to maintain 
himself in London for some years, nor how he 
obtained such a know of Art as to qualify 
him for admission into the schools of the al 
Academy. The date of his entrance is uncertain ; 
‘t is said when he was only fourteen or fifteen 
years old. Supposing him to have been born in 
the year already stated, he must have gone into 
the schools in or about 1800; but there are 
certain known facts leading to the inference that 
he entered at an earlier period than this, the 
principal being that he commenced his artistic 


ream of a similar sub was exhibited at the 
ny in 1848: it was called ——. 
Pit, painted in 1807 or 1808,’ but renee aaah Gene 








career by painting historical pictures, such as 
‘The Disobedient Prophet,’ ‘ Ulysses and Poly- 
phemus,’ &. These works, it is believed, wero 
never publicly exhibited, but the sketches for 
them were, at the Society of Arts in 1848, with a 
large number of his works. Connecting this 
fact with that of his first appearance as an 
exhibitor at the Royal Academy in 1806, with two 
pictures of a totally different ¢ , one 
called simply‘ A Cottage,’ and the other, ‘St. Peter's 
Well, York Minster,’ we can only come to the 
conclusion that Mulready must have been born 
prior to 1786, and have entered the schools of 
the Academy before 1800. Another argument in 
support of this assertion is the picture of the 
yy it, just spoken of above. Mr. Timbs, in 
is “Curiosities of London,” says :—* Russell 
oo occupies of Southampton Fields 
dena subsequently Long Fields. . . . . In 1800 
ng Fields lay waste and useless, with nursery 
unds northwards.” And in another of 

the same work, referring to Long Fields, he 
remarks:—“ The fields were the resort of ved 
wretches, chiefly for fighting pitched 
especially on the Sabbath day : such was the state 





have been accelerated by professional disappoint- 
rn Getler 
r. Gatley was descended from an ancient and 
honourable family long settled in Cheshire. He 
studied in the atelier of Mr. Baily, R.A., and 
first ys as an exhibitor at the Academy in 
1841, when he contributed the ‘ Bust of a Gentle- 
man.’ For the next eleven or twelve years his 
works were seen in the Academy with few 
intervals; they consisted chiefly of busts and 
designs for mural monuments. Among the 
former were those of the late Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, Espartero, the nish general, of 
Hooker, the old author of “Ecclesiastical Polity,” 
executed for the Benchers of the Inner Temple ; 
= of some of the leading gentry of his native 
county. The latest of his sculptures in the 
Academy were a head in marble, entitled, ‘The 
Angel of Merey,’ and a ‘Design for a Mural 
| Monument:’ t were sent, in 1853, from 
Rome, where he wes then resident, and up to the 
period of his death. 
But the work which showed of what “real 





tles, | stuff” this sculptor was made, is the noble bas- 
| relief of ‘Pharaoh and his Host,’ exhibited— 


of the place up to 1800;” evidently intimating | with two statues, ‘ Night’ and ‘ Echo,’ and four 
that from this date the erection of houses com- | marble statuettes of recumbent animals, lions, a 


menced ; it may therefore be taken for granted 


close of the last century. We have gone into 
these matters somewhat minutely for the purpose 
of offering a clue, however unsatisfactory, to the 
real “ee of this great painter, which, as it seems 
to us, has always been erroneously stated. 

The Sheepshanks Gallery is rich in the pic- 


tures of this great painter of genre: here are 
‘Choosing the Wedding Gown,’ ‘The Butt— 
Shooting a ibe Flight Interrupted,’ 


‘The Seven Ages,’ ‘The Sonnet,’ and others. 
‘The Last In,’ and ‘ Crossing the yd = also 

ublie pro , formi of t ernon 
Gall . “Boye firing = teen’ is in the col- 
lection of Sir Robert Peel. But as we pi 
introducing Mulready into our series of “ British 
Artists” at as early a date as we can ready 
the illustrations which will accompany the notice, 
we shall defer till then any comments on his 
works, contenting ourselves for the present with 
these few introductory remarks. 

In person Mu ly was tall, manly in form, 
and handsome in his age no less than in the prime 
of manhood. His features were finely cut, his 
eyes bright and clear to the last, the mouth 
severe but by no means sensual; his face had, 
when circumstances called it forth, a sarcastic 
expression, and his frown, as we have sometimes 
seen it, was positively terrible. Though unhappy 
in his domestic relations, and no doubt of an 
impetuous temperament, he was generally beloved 
by those who knew him intimately, and especially 
by the younger members of the profession, to 
whom he was ever ready to tender serviceable 
advice. His widow—a sister of the late John 
Varley, to whom he was married, according to 
his own statement, when he was only seventeen— 
survives him, and, of course, will receive the 


“ widow’s.pension ” of the Royal Academy. They 
had long separated, and the “skeleton in 
the house” of the t artist was the wife who 


should have been his companion and the solace of 


his age. 

His friend Mr. Linnell painted a portrait of 
him about the year 1830, when the distinguished 
landscape-painter, hopeless of finding patronage 
for works that now fetch enormous prices, main- 
tained himself by portraiture; and noble pictures 
he made of many of his sitters. The photo- 

of Mu 'y, taken a short time before his 

h, is a far less satisfactory likeness than Mr. 

Linnell’s picture.. He was buried—privately, as 

was his wish—at the cemetery, Kensal Green, on 
the 13th of July. 





MR. ALFRED GATLEY. 

Among the British sculptors long resident in 
Rome was Mr. Alfred Gatley, whose genius ought 
to have gained for him a reputation in some 
degree, at least, commensurate with his merits, 
but which, unfortunately for the possessor, it did 
not acquire; so true is it that however much a man 
may deserve, he cannot command, success. _ His 
death at Rome in the month of July is said to 


lioness, and a ti 
that the artist painted this picture towards the | 


—last year at the International 
Exhibition. Of the bas-relief it may be said that 
there is not a seulptor in Europe who would not 
consider it an honour to have been its author. 
The following remarks—part of a notice pub- 
lished in the Queen newspaper shortly after the 
news of his decease England—are evi- 
dently penned by a friendly, but not partial, 


his | hand :—* It has been truly said of Alfred Gatley 


by one who knew him, and who loved him, that 
his genius was of too bigh a character for this 
matter-of-fact age. This was very clearly shown 
at the Great Exhibition of 1862, where he exhi- 
bited his ificent bas-relief of ‘ Pharaoh and 
his Host.’ work and his ‘ Song of Miriam’ 
(both executed for Christie Miller, Esq.) are 
among the noblest productions of modern Art, 
yet (although no one had the hardihood to attack 
them) they attracted little attention beside the 
more meretricious charms of ‘ The Reading Girl ' 
and the ‘ Zenobia ’—said to be by Miss Hosmer, 
but really executed by an Italian workman at 
Rome. Mr. Gatley visited England during the 
Exhibition, but returned to Rome a disappointed 
man. An attempt was made by some of his 
friends to bring his great merits before the public 
in such a form as to obtain, at least, an honest 
verdict ; but the influence of the ‘ Roman clique’ 
proved too strong; and the publications which 
assume to represent Art in this country either 
passed him over altogether, or dismissed hin with 
the faintest of praise.* He went back sore at 
heart ; and being attacked with dysentery a short 
time ago, after a very brief illness, he succumbed, 
thus siding one more to the roll of that brave 
and noble army of the martyrs who fight the good 
fight to the end, and will sell neither their souls 
as men, nor their consciences as artists, for a 
—- or a less share of this world’s pelf. Alfred 

_ is buried at Rome, and thanks to the kind 
li ity of Mr. Christie Miller (his most constant 
friend and patron), his desire to have one of his 
own ‘Lions’ placed over his grave will be at- 
tended to.” 


* We have no idea who composed the “ Roman clique” 
referred to by the writer, and must exclude ourselves from 
the censure expressed at the end of the above paragraph, 
for the Art-Journal spoke most favourably of the * Pharaoh’ 
bas-relief, and in no uncomplimentary terms of the 
‘Miriam.’ We reprint what we said of them at the 
time :—“ Mr. Gatley’s grand bas-relief, ‘Pharaoh and his 
Army in the Red Sea,’ challenges criticism @s one of the 
most arduous works attempted in modern times, To his- 


y it is ae soy | true in Keypen type oh, 
head-iress, ¢ ’ 





pings. 
now is, to the alluremente of 

ition conforms to the true iples of bas-relief as 
taught by the Greeks, In dd my = execution each 
figure is and vigorous, and thus partakes of the style 
fcand among the early Greeks rather than of the general- 
ised manner usual with the later Romans. An intractable 
subject—the overthrow of an army in a sea—has betrayed 
the artist into an extravagance, an excess, from which the 
companion work, ‘The Song of Miriam,’ now in course of 
execution, is delivered, In @ day when stereotyped com- 
‘ smoothly polished, commands 
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HISTORY OF CARICATURE AND 
OF GROTESQUE IN ART. 


_-—— 


BY THOMAS WRIGHT, M.A., F.5.A. 
THE ILLUSTRATIONS BY F. W. FAIRHOLT, F.5.A. 


CHAPTER VIIT.—Grotesque faces and figures.—Prevalence 
of the taste for ugly and grotesque faces.—Some of the 
formes « from antiquity : the tongue lolling 

out, and the distorted mouth.—Horrible subjects: the 
man and the serpents.—Allegorical figures: gluttony and 
luxury.—Other representations of clerical gluttony and 
drunkenness. —Grotesque figures of individuals, and gro- 


teaque gron)s. 
To unrefined and uneducated minds no object 
conveys so perfect a notion of mirth as an ugly 
and distorted face. Hence it is that among the 
common pes sntry at a country fair few exhibi- 
tions are inore satisfactory than that of grinning 
through a horse-collar. This sentiment is largely 
exemplified in the sculpture especially of the 
middle ,.8 long period, during which the 
general p aan of society presented that want 
of refinement which we now observe chiefly in 
its least cultivated classes. Among the most 
common decorations of our ancient churches and 
other mediwval buildings, are grotesque and mon- 
strous heads and faces. Antiquity, which lent 
us the types of these monstrosities, saw in her 


Typhons and Gorgons a signification beyond the | 


surface of the picture, and her grotesque masks 
had a general meaning, and were in a manner 
typical of the whole field of comic literature. 
The mask was less an individual grotesque to be 
laughed at for itself, than a personification of 
comedy. In the middle ages, on the contrary, 
although in some cases certain forms were often 
regarded as typical of certain ideas, in general 
the design extended no farther than the forms 
which the artist had given to it; the grotesque 
features, like the grinning through the horse- 
collar, gave satisfaction by their mere ugliness. 
Even the application, when such figures were 
intended to have one, were coarsely satirical, 
without any intellectuality, and, where they had 
a meaning beyond the plain text of the sculpture 
or drawing, it was not far-fetched, but plain and 
easily understood. When the Anglo-Saxon drew 
the face of a bloated and disfigured monk, 
he no doubt intended thereby to proclaim the 
popular notion of the general character of 
monastic life, but this was a design which nobody 
could misunderstand, an interpretation which 
everybody was prepared to give to it. We have 
already seen various examples of this description 
of satire, scattered here and there among the 
immense mass of grotesque sculpture which has 
no such meaning. The great mass, indeed, of 
these grotesque sculptures a to present mere 
variations of a certain number of distinct types 
which had been handed down from a remote 
period, some of them borrowed perhaps involun- 
tarily from antiquity. Hence we naturally look 
for the earlier and more curious examples of this 
class of Art to Italy and the south of France, 


where the transition from classical to mediwva! | 


was more gradual, and the continued influence 
of classical forms is more easily traced. The 


early Christian masons appear to have caricatured | 
under the form of such grotesques the personages | 
of the heathen mythology, and to this practice | 
we perhaps owe some of the types of the mediaeval | 


monsters. We have seen in a former chapter a 
ema" from the church of Monte Majour, near 
Nismes, the original type of which had evidently 
been some burlesque figure of Saturn eating one 
of his children. The classical mask doubtless 
furnished the type for those figures, so common 
in medieval sculpture, of faces with dispropor- 
tionately large mouths ; just as another favourite 
class of grotesque faces, those with ditended 
mouths and tongues lolling out, were taken 
orginally from the Typhons and Gorgons of the 
ancients. Many other popular types of faces 
rendered artificially ugly are mere exaggerations 
of the distortions produced on the features by 
different operations, such, for instance, as that of 
blowing a — 

The practice of blowing the horn is, indeed, 
wculiarly caleulated to exhibit the features of the 
uce to disadvantage, and was not overlooked by 
the designers of the mediwval decorative seulp- 











ture. One of the large collection of casts of 
sculptures from French cathedrals exhibited in 
the museum at South Kensington, has furnished 
the two subjects given in our cut No. 1. The 
first is represented as blowing a horn, but he is 
roducing the greatest ible distortion in his 
Lunes, and especially in his mouth, by drawin, 
the horn forcibly on one side with his left hand, 
while he pulls his beard in the other direction 
with the right hand. The ae with —— 
supposed to be blowing is represen 
the distortion of his o.- The face of the lower 
figure is in at least comparative repose. 
design of representing general distortion in the 
first is f shown by the ridiculously un- 
natural position of the arms. Such distortion of 


— 


dig. 1.—GROTESQUE MONSTERS. 


the members was not unfrequently introduced to 
heighten the efféct of the distortion of the face ; 
all as in these examples, it was not uncommon 
to introduce as a further element of grotesque, 
the bodies, or parts of the bodies, of animals, or 
even of demons. 

Another cast in the Kensington Museum is 
the subject of our cut No. 2, which presents the 
same idea of stretching the mouth. The subject 
is here exhibited by another rather mirthful Jook- 


_ ing individual, but whether the exhibitor is in- 


tended to be a goblin or demon, or whether 
he is merely furnished with the wings and 
claws of a bat, seems rather uncertain. The bat 
was looked upon as an unpropitious if not an 
unholy animal; like the owl, it was the com- 


fig. 2.—DIABOLICAL MIRTH. 


panion of the witches, and of the spirits of 
darkness. The group in our cut No. 3 is taken 
from one of the carved stalls in the church of 
Stratford-upon-Avon, and represents a trio of 
grimacers. The first of these three grotesque 
faces is lolling out the tongue to an extravagant 
length ; the second is simply grinning ; while the 
third has taken a sausage between his teeth to 
render his grimace still more ridiculous. The 
number and variety of such grotesque faces, which 
we find scattered over the architectural decora- 
tion of our old ecclesiastical buildings, are so 
great that I will not attempt to give any more 
particular classification of them. All this church 
decoration was calculated especially to produce 


its effect upon the middle and lower classes, and 
medizval was, perhaps more than anythi 
else, suited to medixval society, for it belonged to 
the mass and not to the individual. The man 
who could enjoy a match at grinnin age 
horse-collars, must have been shemned by 
grotesque works of the medisval stone scul 
pb ge Bag Sessa i any add that ¢ 
isplay, t often rather rude, a y i 
degree of skill in Art, a great power of polio 


striking nary. 

These medizyal artists loved also to produce 
horrible objects as well as laughable ones, though 
even in their horrors they were continually run- 
ning into the grotesque. Among the adjuncts to 
these sculptured figures, we sometimes meet with 
| instruments of pain, and very talented attempts 

to exhibit this on the features of the victims. 
The creed of the middle ages gave great 

| for the indulgence of this taste in the infinitely 
varied terrors of purgatory and hell ; and, not to 
speak of the more crude descriptions that are 
so common in medieval popular literature, the 
account to which these % iptions might be 
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fig. 3.—MAKING FACES. 
| turned by the poet as well as the artist are well 
| known to every reader of Dante. Coils of ser- 
ts and dragons, which were the most usual 
instruments in the tortures of the infernal re- 
gions, were always favourite objects in mediaval 
ornamentation, whether sculptured or drawn, in 
the details of architectural decoration, or in the 
initial letters and margins of books. They are 
often combined in forming grotesque tracery 
with the bodies of animals or of human beings, 
and their movements are generally hostile to t 
latter. We have already seen, in previous chap- 
ters, examples of this use of serpents and dragons, 
dating from the earliest periods of medixval Art ; 
and it is perhaps the most common style of orna- 
mentation in the buildings and illuminated manu- 
scripts in our island from the earlier Saxon times 
to the thirteenth century. This ornamentation 


(Pre 
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Fig. 4.—HORROR. 


is sometimes strikingly bold and effective.“ In 
the Cathedral of Wells there is a series of orna- 
mental bosses, formed by faces writhing under 
the attacks of numerous dragons, who are seizing 
upon the lips, eyes, and cheeks of their victims. 
One of these bosses, which are of the thirteenth 
century, is represented in our cut No. 4. A large, 
coarsely featured face is the victim of two dragons, 
one of which attacks his mouth, while the other 
has seized him by the eye. The expression 0 
the face is strikingly horrible. 

The higher mind of the middle ages loved to 
"see inner meanings through outward forms ; “s 
| at least, it was a fashion which manifested —_ 
| most strongly in the latter half of the twel 
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these outward forms to inward prelate, Bishop Wainflete, the vice of gluttony, 

poner te and moralisations ; and , with which the ecclesiastical order was p ar j ily 
under the effect of this feeling certain figures 
mes adopted, with a view to some other 
than mere ornament, though this was 
probably an innovation upon medisval Art. The 
tongue lolling out, ora originally, as —_ 
ted rather early in the middle ages as the 
cubien or symbol of luxury; and, when we find 


meanings by com 


were at ti 
p2 


seen, from the imagery of 





Fig. 5.—GLUTTONY. 


it among the sculptured ornaments of the archi- 
tecture especially of some of the larger and more 
important churches, it implied probably an allu- 
sion to that vice—at least the face presented to 
us was intended to be that of a voluptuary. 
Among the remarkable series of sculptures which 
crown the battlements of the cloisters of Mag- 
dalen College, Oxford, executed a very few years 
after the middle of the fifteenth century, amid 
many figures of a very miscellaneous character, 





Fig. 6.—Luxury. 


there are several which were thus, no doubt, in- 
tended to be representatives of vices, if not of 
virtues. I give two examples of these curious 
sculptures, 

The first (Fig. 5) is generally considered to 
represent prt b aie it is pen circum- 
s‘ance that, in a building the character of which 
was partly ecclesiastical, and which was erected at 
the expense and under the directions of a great 


| rally leads us to t 


reproached, should be ted in ecclesiastical 
costume. It is an itional proof that the 
detail of the work of the building was left entirely 


to the builders. The coarse, bloated features of 
the face, and the “ villainous” low forehead, are 
characteristically executed ; and the lolling tongue 
may perhaps be intended to intimate that, in the 
lives of the clergy, luxury went hand in hand 
with its kindred vice. The second of our examples 
(Fig. 6) appears = Sow different characteristics 
(some of which we have been unable to introduce 
in our woodeut) to be intended to represent 
lux itself. Sometimes qualities of the indi- 
vidual man, or even the class of society, are repre- 
sented in a manner far less disguised by alle- 
gorical clothing, and therefore much more plainly 











Fig. 7.—DRUNKENNESS. 


to the understanding of the vulgar. Thus in an 
illuminated manuscript of the fourteenth century, 
gluttony is — by a monk devouring a 
pie alone and in secret, and drunkenness by 
another monk, who has obtained the keys and 
found his way into the cellar of his monastery, 
and is there indulging his love for ale in 
similar secrecy. It is to be remarked that here, 
in, the vices are laid to the charge of the clergy. 
ur cut No. 7, from a bas-relief in Ely Cathedral, 
given in Carter’s “Specimens of Ancient Sculp- 
ture,” represents a man drinking from a horn, 
and evidently enjoying his employment, but his 
costume is not sufficiently characteristic to betray 
his quality. 
The subject of ees faces and heads natu- 
at of monstrous and grotesque 











size of the latter, the body, as a secondary part of 
the em became on an adjunct nf _ off 
still further the grotesque character of the human 
face. More importance was sometimes given to 
the body combined with fantastic forms, which 
baffle any attempt at giving an intelligible de- 
scription. The accompanying cut (Fig. 8) 

sents a winged monster of this kind: it is 
taken from one of the casts from French churches 
exhibited in the Kensington Museum. 

Sometimes the medizval artist, without givin 
any unusual form to his human figures, placed 
them in strange postures, or joined them in 
singular combination. These latter are commonly 
of a pat y= character, or sometimes they repre- 
sent droll feats of skill, or puzzles, or other sub- 

















Fig. 9.—ROLLING TOPSY TURVY. 


jects, all of which have been published pictorially 
and for the amusement of children down to very 
recent times. There were a few of these groups 
which are of rather frequent occurrence, and they 
were evidently favourite types. One of these is 
given in the annexed cut (Fig. 9): it is taken from 
one of the carved m/sereres of the stalls in Ely 
Cathedral, as given in Carter, and represents two 
men who appear to be rolling over each other. 
The upper deere exhibits animal's ears on his cap, 
which seem to proclaim him a member of t 

fraternity of fools: the ears of the lower figure 
are concealed from view. This group is not a 
rare one, especially on similar monuments in 
France, where the architectural antiquaries have 
a technical name for it; and this shows us how 
even the particular forms of Art in the middle 
ages were not confined to any particular country, 











Fig. 8.—A STRANGE MONSTER. 


Fig. 10.—A CONTINUOUS GROUP. 


but more or less, and with exceptions, pervaded 
all those which acknowledged the ecclesiastical 


| supremacy of the Church of Rome; whatever 


liarity of style it took in particular countries, 
fie came Liens anne spread through all western 


| Europe. Our next cut (Fig. 10) gives another 


bodies and groups of bodies, which has already 
been partly treated in a former chapter, where 
we have noticed the great love shown in the middle | 
ages for monstrous animated figures, not only 
monsters of one nature, but, and that especially, | 
of figures formed by joining together the parts | 
of different, and entirely dissimilar, animals, of 
similar mixtures between animals and men. This, 
as stated above, was often effected by joining the | 
body of some nondescript animal to a human 

head and face; so that, by the disproportionate | 





of these curious groups, consisting, in fact, of 
two individuals, one of which is evidently an 
ecclesiastic. It will be seen that, as we follow 
this round, we obtain, by means of the two heads, 
four different figures in so many totally different 
positions. This group is taken from one of the 
very curious seats in the cathedral of Rouen in 
Normandy, which were engraved and ublished 
in an interesting volume by the late Monsieur 
E. H. Langlois. 


—_ 
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PICTURE SALES. 


WE resume, from last month's notice, our record 
of the sales by auction which have taken place 
during the season now almost, if not quite, at its | 
close. | 
On the 26th of June, Messrs. Christie, Manson, | 
and Woods sold off the works of Mr. E. W. | 
Cooke, A.R.A., amounting to about ninety oil- | 
pictures, and forty drawings in water-colours and 
il. Of the latter, the ‘Group of Venetian 
rabacoli,’ in water-colours, sold for 80 gs. | 
as The chief oil-pictures were :—‘ Bay of 
onaca,’ 67 gs. (Wyatt); ‘ Finale—Promontory 
of Lumacella,’ 91 gs. (Hamilton) ; ‘ Finale—Bre- 
sica and Limestone Cliff tunnelled for the Cornice | 
Road,’ 58 gs. (Brown); ‘Genoa, with its Hill 
Fortifications,’ 77 gs. (Wyatt); ‘La Spezzia, | 
from the Capuchin Convent,’ 67 gs. (Wyatt); 
‘ —the ancient Roman Towers and Car- | 
rara Mountains in the Distance,’ 48 gs. (White); | 
‘ Rome—Stone Pines at the Entrance of the Villa 
Pampili Doria, on the Janiculum Hill, 60 gs. 
(Wyatt); ‘ Rome—Fountains and Stone Pines in 
the Villa Pampili Doria, the Encampment of the | 
French in 1848,’ 92 gs. (Hamilton); ‘ Rome,’ 
79 gs. (Kirby); ‘ Bay of Naples,’ 4 gs. (Rippe); | 
‘ Onpri, pat the evatibee of St. Angelo,’ ea 
(Johnstone) ; ‘ Castel-a-Mare,’ 57 gs. (Vokins) ; 
‘Amalfi, from the Convent,’ 77 gs. (Johnstone) ; | 
‘Capo d’Orso, Gulf of Salerno,’ 94 gs. (Hamil- 
ton); ‘San Giorgio,’ 80 gs. (Hamilton); ‘ Saler- 
no—Hauling in the Seine Net,’ 96 gs. (Rippe) ; | 
‘The Rock of Alicante, Spain,’ 255 gs. (pur- | 
chaser’s name not announced); ‘Church of the , 
Armenian Convent, Venice,’ 145 gs. (Kirby) ; | 
‘Interior of St. Mark's, Venice,’ 285 gs. (Hamil- 
— The gross result of the sale was about | 
the w). 


An gem collection of English pictures, 
principally, was disposed of in the same rooms 
on the 27th of June; these works, so far as we | 
could learn, were the property of more than one | 
individual. The principal picture were :—‘ Can- 
terbury Meadows,’ with three cows in a stream ; 
and its pendant, ‘A Highland Scene,’ sheep in 
the distance, two cabinet specimens by T. S. 
Cooper, A.R.A., 147 gs. (Crofts and Hamilton) ; | 
‘The Artist's own Stadio,’ W. P. Frith, R.A., 
112 gs. (Hamilton); ‘The Pink Boy,’ Gains- 
borough, a replica of the well-known picture, 
235 gs.(W. Smith); ‘Genoa—Sunset,’ A. Wilson, 
of , 120 gs. (Livingston); ‘The Choice of 
Hercules,’ D. clise, R.A., 171 gs. (Earl); 
‘Cattle in the Highlands,’ the engraved picture 
by the Belgian artist Verboeckhoven, 210 gs. 
(Gardner). A series of thirty-two pictures by 
J. D. Wingfield, including sixteen original com- 
positions, views of Hampton Court, with his- 
torical subjects introduced, and sixteen copies 
from celebrated pictures, among them the beau- 
ties of the court of Charles II., after Lely ; Nelly 
O’Brien and Mrs. Hunter, after Reynolds; the 
‘Blue Boy,’ after Gainsborough; and portraits 
after Vandyke, Rubens, Titian, Murillo, and 
others ; the whole painted on the eight panels of 
& four-leaf screen, 35 gs. (Colnaghi); ‘Cola di 
Rienzi,’ W. Holman Hunt, 160 gs. (Earl); ‘The 
Bramble in the Way,’ J. C. Hook, R.A., £100 
(Hamilton); ‘The Corn-field,’ J. Linnell, 335 ge. 
(Leggatt); ‘Head of a Dog,’ Sir E. Landseer, 
red (Earl); * Afternoon,’ T. Creswick, R.A., 
dated 1845, and in the International Exhibition 
last year, 40 gs. (Bodichon); ‘ Reason and Faith,’ 
J. Feed, 220 gs. (Armstrong); ‘ Baiw, from the 
~ Monastery of Camaldoli,’ R. Wilson, 100 gs. 
(Gambadella) ; ‘Coast Scene—Smugglers on the 
look out,’ G. Chambers, £100 (Cox); ‘The Ar- 
tisan’s Family,’ E. Frére, 110 gs. (Earl); * Pro- 
cession in Henry IV.’s Chapel,’ E. Goodall, 120 ge. 
(Gilbert) ; ‘The Star of Bethlehem,’ F. Leighton, 
in the exhibition of the Royal Academy last year 
20) ge. (Agnew); ‘ Les Regrets,’ De Groux, 135 
(Hamilton); * Grandfather's Portrait,’ W. i 
Knight, 139 ge. (Leggatt); ‘ Dr. Jenner's Volun- 
teer, ire, 105 gs. (Armstrong) ; ‘ Portraits 
of Mrs. and her Child,’ the former as a 
maya ey the child, an infant Bacchanal, 
on her shoulder, nolds. This splendid pic- 
ture was exhibited at the Royal Academy in 1775, 
with the celebrated ‘Strawberry Girl’ by the 


| of Scots leaving 





| 285 gs. (Palmer); ‘ 
ment, 66 gs.; and ‘ 
la stants, “both by Mor 


same artist, where they were bought by the Earl 
of Carysfort, at whose sale this picture was pur- 
chased by the late owner. It has been engraved 
several times, and was exhibited last year at the 
International Exhibition, and also at the British 
Institution. The first offer was 1,000 gs., it sub- 
sequently rose to 1,850 gs., for which sum it was 
knocked down to Mr. Krmatrong. Portrait of 
Mrs. Lyne,’ a member of the orth family, 
Reynolds, engraved in mezzotinto by Grozer, 
450 gs. (Arms' ; ‘The Feigned Death of 
Juliet,’ exhibited in is in 1855, where it gained 
the gold medal, also in the Royal Academy in 
1858; and ‘Paolo and Francesca,’ exhibited at 
the Academy in 1861, both by F. selem, 
500 gs. (Hamilton); ‘The Children of Judah,’ 
W. & T. Dobson, A.R.A., 320 gs. (Hamilton). 
The following six pictures, all very notable works, 
were painted ly for their owner, Mr. 
Edward Rose Tunno, of Warnford Park, Hamp- 
shire, with the exception of that by Landseer, 
which was bought from the Royal exhibi- 
tion in 1830. ‘ Le Pourceau and the ‘ors,’ 


_G.S. Newton, R.A., dated 1824, ee ae 
_ ‘ Boulogne Fishermen,’ W. Collins, R. 


A., painted 
in 1830, 370 gs. (Moore); ‘ River Scene,’ with 


_ architecture and figures, a composition, Sir A. W. 


Calleott, R.A., 510 gs. ew); ‘Mary Queen 

TLodfhoriaG sy Wilkie, dated 
1837, 760 gs. (Rought) ; ‘Canine Attachment,’ 
Sir E. La , R.A., 1,010 gs. (Haines); ‘ The 
First Voyage, W. Mulready, R.A. ; 500 gs. were 
at once offered for this irable cabinet pic- 
ture; after a keen competition it fell to the 
bidding of Messrs. Agnew for 1,450 gs. The 
whole sale realised nearly £15,589. 


Messre. Christie & Co. sold, on the 4th of July, 
at their rooms in King Street, a collection of pic- 


| tures by the old masters, including, as was stated, 
| “many fine works, the pro 


y of a baronet, 
collected prior to the year 1780.” The most con- 
spicuous were ‘The iage of St. Catherine,’ 
by Nicholas Poussin, a large composition, men- 
tioned in Smith’s Catalogue Raisonnée, from the 
collection of the Earl of Ashburnham, 185 gs. 
(Kebble); ‘The Virgin and Infant,’ Murillo, 
180 gs. (Colnaghi); ‘ Man-of-war and Fishing- 
boats in Shallow Water,’ W. Van der Velde, en- 

ved by Canot, 100 gs. (J. M. Smith); ‘A 

scape,’ Hobbema; this little gem, which 
measures only eighteen inches by twenty inches, 
is described in Smith's Catalogue, vol. vi. 139, 


_ and was formerly in the possession of Mr. Daw- 


son Turner ; it was knocked down for the sum of 
400 gs. (Nieuwenhuys, of Paris); ‘Herdsmen 
with Cattle,’ Nicholas Berghem ; another small 
gem, sixteen inches by nineteen inches, spoken of 
in Smith’s Addenda to his Catalogue, ge 814, 
formerly in the gallery of the Earl of rford, 
when it sold for 500 gs.; it now reached 520 gs. 
(Thorpe); ‘ Samson and Delilah,’ a large gallery 
picture by Jan Steen, 135 gs. (Wilson); ‘ Inte- 
rior of the Gallery of the Archduke ld,’ 
with the artist, Gonzales Coynes, in conversation 
with his patron—many of the known works of 
the poe may be recognised on the walls—106 gs. 
(Kebble); this picture was formerly in the pos- 
session of Gen. Sir John Murray; ‘A Forest 
Scene on the Bank of a River,’ Van Hayen, with 
a ay introduced by P. Wouvermans, 
£100 (Kebble); ‘Dutch Coast,’ with a man-of- 
war and boats, storm approaching, L. Back- 
huysen, 110 gs. (Thorpe); ‘ Sea-port on the 
Levant,’ Lingelbach, signed and dated 1668, 
150 gs. (G. Gilbert). 


On the llth of July, Messrs. Christie & Co. 
sold a number of pictures, with very few excep- 
tions the works of modern English painters, 
collected from various sources. The sale included : 
— The Road anterior to Rails,’ ‘An — 
Horse-Fair,’ and ‘A Farm ” three t 
pictures by J. F. Herring, 216 gs. (Webster and 
my wef ‘ Tintoretto — the Portrait of 
his Daughter,’ by David, the distinguished 
French artist, 105 gs. (Percival); ‘A Jewish 


8 —the ing of the Law,’ 8. Hart, 
RA. * ms Katrine,’ P. Nasmyth, 
a gi encamp- 

” with peasants in 
, 4 Bocquet ) ; 
‘River Scene,’ with felled inte cart =i 





ts, ‘The Strid, in Wharf 
It Creswick, R.A., 147 gs. (Ho 
‘ River Scene,’ and ‘ Forest ,’ a pair, 
the same artist, the latter picture havi 
introduced y R. Ansdell, A. -» 204 gs. (Acker. 
mann); ‘ Hi Scene,’ with sheep, T. 
Cooper, A-R..\.. 115 gs. (Newman) ; ‘ Bacharach, 
on the Rhine,’ Miiller, 155 gs. (Bourne). 


In the same rooms a collection of 
drawings was sold on the 13th of July. 
o 7 (Voki gir Why J. M.W. 
urner, ns); ‘ * the companion, 
191 gs. (Cox); the five following are by 
Fielding, ‘ Staffa,’ 100 gs. (Grundy); Rael 
Water,’ 170 gs. (Vokins) ; ‘ Arundel * 255 
gs. (Vokins) ; ‘ Plymouth Sound,’ 185 gs. (Cor); 
* Sea View,’ 240 gs. (Cox). The above drawi 
are from the collection of the late Mr. James 
Wadmore, of Clapton. Those hereafter men- 


tioned were a “ different popes, — la 
scape,’ with a man sawing timber in 1% ps 
the ‘ Pirate’s Isle,’ both . gs. 
(Grundy, of Manchester) ; ‘ ing the Pas- 
ture,’ F. Tayler, 166 gs. (Cox); ‘A View in 
Sussex,’ Copley Fielding, 100 gs. (Cox). 


From a collection of drawings and paintings 
sold by Messrs. Christie & Co., on the 18th of 
July, we select the following as the most im- 
portant items :—‘ Abbey Pool,’ a very fine draw- 
ng by Turner, formerly in the ion of the 
late Bar! of Aberdeen, 325 gs.(Vokins). Messrs. 
Vokins also bought two excellent examples of 
De Wint’s cil, ‘Jaques and the Stag,’ and 
‘A Cornfield,’ 130 gs. cine included 
‘The Peacock at Home,’ G. Lance, 155 
Bennett); ‘The Rest by the Way,’ figures 

. Baxter, the landscape by H. Bright, 64 i 
(Bennett); ‘ Repose,’ T. 8. Cooper, ARA. 
175 gs. oe ; ‘John Gilpin detained in his 
Shop by his Lady Customers,’ E. M. Ward, R.A., 
200 gs. (Greenwood); ‘Classic Landscape,’ F. 
Danby, A.R.A., 114 gs. (Moore). 


ART-UNION OF LONDON. 


Tus following selections have been made by 
prizeholders, in addition to those previously 
reported :— 

From the R Academy.— Sit Up,’ by A. Provis, £50; 
s§ ia Weta,’ 8. Sidley, £40; * Meani Mischief,’ 
A.F. Patten, £38; ‘ Fort d’Ambleteuse,’ J. J. Wilson, £25 ; 
‘ Near Tible ——o Essex,’ E. L. Meadows, £25; ‘The 
Thames at Great 


: ange 
on the Thames, near e,’ J. J. Wilson, ; 
‘Castell Dinas Bran, len, North Wales,’ F. H. Hen- 
shaw, £20; ‘ Cottages, East Kent,’ J. J. Wilson, £20; ‘In 
Thorsgill Wood, Yorkshire,’ H. J. Boddington, £20, &e. &e. 

From the British Institution.--* Trawlers in their 
Nets, Yorkshire Coast,’ J. Meadows, sen., £30; * Will you 
Buy?’ E. G. Girardot, £25; ‘View near Haslemere, 
Surrey,’ J. B. Smith, a ; ay hy = — K. Swift, £20; 
* Harvest Time,’ H. B. Gray, , &e, &e. 

oo the Society o, British Artists.— Labour's Sanc- 
tities,’ T. Heaphy, ; ‘Going to the Ferry,’ J. by 
£50; ‘ Morning on the Thames,’ J. Tennant, £50; ‘Int 
Fields, Worcester,’ B. W. Leader, £50; ‘ View looking up 
Loch Lomond,’ A. Clint, £50 ; ‘View from Rustall C “wo 
J. Tennant, £47 5s.; ‘Conway,’ C. L. Coppard, £40; wan 
at the Spring Pool,’ G. Cole, ; ‘A Path any e 
Wood, MJ. Boddington, £35; ‘Scene near +e 7 
Surrey,’ J. Tennant, £35; ‘The Country Doctor, Hr le 
Emmerson, £35; ‘ Winter Scene—Farm yard,’ W. ny; 
£25; ‘Near the Mumbles,’ J. Webb, ; ‘The os 
Feather,’ E. J. Cobbett, £21 ; ‘ Cottages by the Fenn? 
Hemy, £20; *A Still Pool on the Li y, North , 
G. Mawley, £20; *A Yellow-hammer’s Nest, T. Worsey. 


£20, &e, &e. ; =_—= ‘A 
2 . ‘ater-Colours.— 
From the Institute of Painters Water. sniodan, 


ip at a ; ) - 
oo Giewy, ye fet £18; * 215; 
Ww. Callow. £15; ‘At Antwerp,’ W. Callow, ; 


j * H. Gastineau, £10. ‘ 
Famele yt — Grandmother's Lesson, 

. J saad Game,’ Ww. 
Duffield, £21 ; * Flood in the River Dargle, County Wicklow, 
J. Faulkner, R.H.A., £50. 


—_ -—— 
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THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


THE COMMISSIONERS’ REPOKT. 


'E t say how this Report will be 
part = the Royal sah Se there is 
no doubt that it will give exceeding satisfac- 


entitled to national aid and protection. e 
document is of great value, remarkably clear, 
concise, and convincing. The Commissioners 
have so worked as to entitle them to the 
titude of the country; the results of their 
bours will have immense influence on 
British Art, rescuing it — _ low position 
in which the legislature has always 
in W egisla y' bnew 


it, and raising it to an eminence it is 


occupy with honour—by the efforts of its | p 


many eminent professors in painting, sculp- 
ture, architecture, and engraving. 

At present we shall consider only the Re- 

rt: to the evidence on which the views 
and recommendations of the Commissioners 
are based, we shall direct attention in due 
course. 

Although no active steps will be taken 
until Parliament again meets, the public know 
with accuracy all that is contemplated to give 
vigour to the Academy, a salutary influence to 
Art, and a strong stimulus to the profession. 

Those who are familiar with the course 
taken by the conductors of the Art-Journal 
during the many years past, will do us the 
justice to note that the views of the Com- 
missioners have been our views—with refer- 
ence to the merits as well as the shortcomin 
of the Royal Academy. In nearly all the 
arguments for and against the institution we 
have preceded them. Year after year we 
have endeavoured to explain that manifest 
evils were of easy remedy, while we have 
earnestly contended that the good accom- 
plished by the Academy was unquestionable, 
and that the nation owed to it a large debt 
for benefits conferred on Art and on artists, 
giving vigour to the one, and a status to the 
other. But for the Royal Academy, indeed, 
Art would not have been “a profession ” in 
— 

o us, as to the Commissioners, it always 
seemed clear that the Academy, although it 
had no legal, had a moral right to the small 
accommodation the country gave to it in 
Trafalgar Square. To us and to them it is 
evident that (with few exceptions) the best 
artists are sure of ultimate election into the 
body ; and that —e if not sufficient, advan- 
tages are accorded to those who, though not 
members, are respected contributors to its 
annual exhibitions; that, in the words of 
the ape “its honours have been objects 
of emulation to the great body of artists, and 
an order of merit to the most distinguished.” 

It is notorious, however, that, arrange- 
ments that might have been satisfactory in 
17€8, are by no means so in 1863; and it 
argued a culpable selfishness on the part of 
the Royal Academy that they rejected all 
appeals for requisite changes, treated sug- 
gestions for reforms as insults and injuries, 
and resolutely refused to themselves 
as trustees for the public, by whom they were 
indirectly, if not directly, supported. It is a 
body enjoying all the advan of a public 
institution without its responsibilities. It 
consistently set at nought all demands for 
improvement ; persisted in believing and pro- 
claiming that its members were answerable for 
their acts to none but themselves; with the 
power to do much service, it did as little as 
It could, and so impressed the universal mind 

of the country that its prosperity was rather 
a theme for regret than rejoicing. It is, in a 
Mem. the most unpopular institution of Great 

ritain, The members were continually 





warned (by us as well as by others, regularly 
once a year at least) that if they did not re- 
form their society, so as to render it in some 
degree commensurate with the advanced 
character of the age, rude hands would be 
employed to do their work, and they would 
be subjected to changes infinitely greater and 
more sweeping than such as would at the 
time have satisfied the public and the pro- 
fession. 

This is now done: happily, not by “ rude” 
hands—although the constitutional and prac- 
tical changes contemplated and “recom- 
mended” are far larger and more comprehen- 
sive than had been anticipated ; and although, 
when these are carried out, the Royal Aca- 
demy will be to all intents and purposes a 
new institution. What these changes are we 
urpose to explain. 

On the 2nd of February, 1863, a commis- 
sion was issued to Earl Stanhope, Lord 
Hardinge, Lord Elcho, Sir Edmund Walker 
Head, William Stirling, Harry Danby Sey- 
mour, and Henry Reeve, Esqs., to— 

“ Inquire into the present position of the Royal 
Academy in relation to the Fine Arts, and into 
the circumstances and conditions under which 
it occupies @ portion of the National Gallery, 
and to suggest such measures as may be required 
to render it more useful in promoting Art, and 
in improving and developing public taste.” 

Their “ Report” is dated the 10th of July 

1863. They examined many witnesses, and 
obviously set themselves to the work with 
diligence and zeal. They were all men of 
undoubted honour, of much practical know- 
ledge, and their verdict, whatever it ma 

have been, was sure to merit confidence an 

to be received with respect. Their first 
thought was given to the anomaly apparent 
in the constitution of the Academy, existing, 
as it does, by virtue of “a Royal Instrument, 
dated December 10, 1768;” considering it 


would be far more satisfactory if it rested on 
a royal charter to be gran be the crown, 
such charter “ giving to the Academy a clear 


and definite public character, instead of the 
anomalous and ambiguous position which 
under the instrument of 1768, it may be held 
to occupy.” 

We may take for granted that this recom- 
mendation will be accepted and acted upon 
by the crown, the parliament, and the 
Academy, while the public will endorse the 
opinion of Lord Taunton, that the present 
relation between the sovereign and the 
Academy ought to be maintained, inasmuch 
as it is— 

“Very useful both to the throne and to the 
artists of this country. To the throne it gives 
that kind of lustre which the cultivation of the 
Arts and the patronage of the Arts confer upon 
— in that elevated station; while, un- 

0 


ubtedly, to the artists it gives encouragement | §°™ 


of a most gratifying kind.” 

The Commissioners then proceed to state 
their conviction that— 

“The constitution of the Academy should rest on 
a wider and more liberal basis, and that it should 
be made more useful than it is ——_ in pro- 
moting Art, and in aiding the mt of 
public taste. We think that it should be viewed 
as a great national institution for the promotion 
of Art, and that, by the grant of a charter as well 
as by the rules which it should frame, its public 
character and duties should be distinctly recog- 
nised and defined.” 
It is therefore sree that the members of 
the Academy be extended from its present 
number of forty academicians and two acade- 
mician engravers, to fifty, the eight members 
thus to be elected being chosen in the first 
instance from the classes of architects and 
sculptors—architecture and sculpture not 
being at present adequately represented in 
the body. 


_ It is the introduction of the “lay element ” 
into the Royal Academy that, while it will 
take the public surprise, supplies the 
surest foundation for its beneficial working 
hereafter. To this “novelty” the members 
of the Academy have “strong objections.” 
{t is, indeed, we believe, the great bugbear 
that terrifies the whole body, and perhaps 
the only one of the “recommendations” 
— Hayy = stand will be made. 

e quote the following important passage 
from the Report :— 

“We are, therefore, of opinion that to the 
fifty professional academicians there should be 
added ten members not being artists. We pro- 
pose to leave their election to the Academy in 
general assembly, but subject to the confirmation 
of the crown. In our opinion they should be 
appointed for a period of five years, but should 
be re-cligible.” 

The Academy will thus consist of fifty pro- 
fessional and ten unprofessional members. 
With to the Associates, who now 
number twenty, it is to increase that 
number to fifty, “ with power to fix hereafter 
a larger number, with the assent of the 
crown,” and to decree that such associates 
shall be members of the corporate body, and 
jointly with the academicians shall constitute 
the general assembly.” This recommendation 
has, it appears, been contested—Sir Charles 
Fastlake suggesting that the existing number 
(of twenty) might be advan usly reduced. 

Such, then, are the principal changes recom- 
mended by the Commissioners to be intro- 
duced into the Royal Academy, in so far as 
its members are concerned. It will hereafter 
consist of one hundred and ten members—«.e., 
fift —— members, ten lay members, 
and fifty associate members; and these will 
be the governing body of the Royal Academy. 

The minor proposals are these :—to give to 
the president a much larger salary than that 
he now receives, namely, £300 a-year—re- 
garding this post as “ the great prize of British 
Art;” to appoint two vice-presidents, who 
shall be selected from the two main branches 
to which the president does not belong, so that 
painting, sculpture, and architecture may be 

uly represented; that the council shall 
consist of nine members of the body besides 
the president and the vice-presidents, and 
that of the nine two shall be lay members ; 
that there shall be a general assembly, con- 
sisting of Royal Academicians and Associates 
of the Royal Academy, held twice in each 
year, at which the members of the council 
shall be approved, the rules confirmed, and 
the elections made ; and— 

“That an annual report should be published of 
the proceedings of the Academy, with a statement 
of its income and expenditure duly audited, and 
that such rt should be submitted to the 
eral assembly at the first of its annual meet- 
ings for approval and adoption.” 


The Report then takes up the cause of the 
engravers, whom the Academy has lon 
striven to deprive, as far as possible, of a 
Art-honours—only within a comparatively 
recent period ising them as artists. 
The | now be placed in the same rank as 

emicians and associates. 

There is also an earnest recommendation 
to elect foreign artists as honorary members, 
who will be entitled to send a certain number 
of pictures to the annual exhibitions—an 
arrangement that cannot fail greatly to 
benefit the Academy and British artists 
generally. A limited number of Art-work- 
men will also be associated with the Academy 
as “Royal Academy Medallists.” For this 
invaluable boon to Art and to the coun 
we are mainly indebted to Mr. A. J. Beresford- 
Hope, long the active and zealous friend of 


an un y class. i ; 
Artists will be no longer required to in- 
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Royal Academy. With respect to its 
there occurs in the Report this im- 
passage: 


ily 


treats at some length the 

always delicate subject of the annual exhibi- 
tion, and recommends that— 

« idering the large extension which we pro- | 
to give to the Associate class, it would not be 

irable to extend to them the privilege which | 
the present members now enjoy of sending a cer- | 
tain number of works of as of right, for | 
exhibition. It is our opinion that they should 
stand in this on same footing as any 
other artists. e therefore propose that the | 
academicians, and the now existing associates, | 
should send four works of Art as of right, and | 
never more; and that associates henceforth 
elected, and other artists, should send no works 
of Art as of right, and never more than four.” 


And with respect to the “ hanging”— | 
ever a subject of exceeding difficulty, and 
often one of ne and prejudice to many 
—it is recommended— 


“ That all works sent in for exhibition should 
be submitted to and selected by the council. 

“That three committees should be nominated 
by tho council, and clested ty the gunccel assem- 
bly, for the arrangement of the works of Art 
so selected: each committee to consist of two 
academicians and an associate, to act under the 
supervision and responsibility of the 





general 
council, and to have the ayo of paid pro- 


fessional assistants, if they should be required. 

“ be of these committees should have the 
power of arranging the works of painting and 
engraving, the second the works of sculpture, 
the third the works of architecture.” 


It is recommended also, that, as far as | port 


possible, the works of each artist should be | 
exhibited ther: that no picture of ordi- 
nary size shall be exhibited with its base 
less than two feet, or more than eight feet, 
from the ground: that the name of the 
artist and of the subject shall be legibly in- 
scribed on the frame: and that there shall be 
one day—Saturday—when the exhibition will 
be free, and one day—Monday—when the 
admission fee shall be higher than the cus- 
tomary shilling. 
It will thus be seen that these are 
- changing the 
emy, making it 
jag a institu- 
ion for e t purpose 
in view is hinted at, but hinted at ang in 
one remarkable passage that will claim’ and 
receive —— comment from al] who are 
interested in the honour and welfare of the 
country. It is this :— 


“It appears to us that the advantages of the 
thar ee catamay end of ite council, on the plan 
at We suggest, w extended to many other 
points besides the 9 working “of the 
ns There been a , and, 
as we think, a well-founded oe da 
many years of the bad taste and utter want of 
system which have been displayed in the con- 
struction of our public buildings. That con- 
ion has depended too much on the rapid 
of the several politicians who have 
1 office of First Commissioner of Public 
Works, and on the conflicti votes which, ac- 
cording to their recommendations, have been 





We think that the successive advisers of t 
crown, far from feeling any jealousy of such 
advice, would welcome it with pleasure as re- 
lieving themselves from questions of great em- 
barrassment, and as likely to be conducive to a 
more satisfactory result in architecture and in 
Art than has at present been found attainable.” 

A question will naturally occur to all who 
read this abstract of a most valuable document 
—what is the — Academy to receive as a 
set-off against these large sacrifices >—for 
sacrifices the existing Academy will, no doubt, 
consider them. Ina word, they are to receive 
as a national Grrt the whole of the building 
in T. Square. 

To their “ apartments ” the Academy has no 
“legal” right. To that conclusion the Com- 
missioners arrived, after well and duly con- 


| sidering the subject and consulting the law 


officers of the crown. We have always so 
argued, notwithstanding the opinion long ago 


formed and in by the members of 
the Royal Etre end but it is, at least, 
equally clear, and we have ever so contended, 
that their “moral claim ” being undoubted, 
it constituted a “right” which the country 
would have readily admitted as recompense for 
nearly a century of work and labour done. 
Such is the view of the Commissioners. 
They recommend, therefore, that in lieu of a 
doubtful and uncertain tenure, and of space 
“ wholly inadequate,” government shall un- 
dertake the construction of a new National 
Gallery, either on its present site (by alloca- 
ting the barracks, the baths, and the work- 
—— in the —_ of the existi = ) or 
at Burlington House, giving to the emy 
the whole of the building” which they now 
share in common with the Trustees of the 
National Gallery, “subject to such conditions 
and arrangements as the government of the 
day may determine.” 
The following passage concludes the Re- 


“ The conditions and rules which we have indi- 


| cated as essential would come to the academicians 


accompanied by the boon of a vast increase of 
8 and a greater fixity of tenure. We think, 
t ore, that the public would have a right to 
expect, on these terms, a ready and cheerful con- 
currence on the part of that distinguished body 
in these ey of emendinent which we have 
proposed, and an harmonious working together 
of its members, old and new, towards their com- 
bined and noble object, the promotion and 
development of Art.” 


It is to be hoped that no overstrained 
— or false pride will induce the Royal 
my to reject a proposal manifestly for 

the oleaa x artists and of pelvcine be- 
lieve, also, for their own benefit, inasmuch 
as such rejection would inevitably be followed 
by steps might be fatal to the Academy 
as one of the institutions of the country. 
They would at once descend to the position 
of a private body, continuing free to act as 
they pleased, but certain to incur the hazard 
that an Art institute, aided by Parliament 
and protected by Government, would be, 
sooner or later, called into existence. They 
have, it is true, a large sum of money of their 
own ; the states it to be £140,000, 
and an annual revenue, averaging during the 
last three years upwards of £13,000. The in- 
stitution, therefore, could be self-sustained ; but 
a future would loom darkly over it, and its 
power for good would be materially lessened, 
perhaps eventually destroyed, by even a 
nominal and apparent separation from the 





vernment and the country. 
hand, the Academy will do‘vell nn 
what a vast additional amount of service they 


may render to Art by accepting « charter, 


inne: 
exhibitors, 
been hitherto comparatively 

the foundation 


Sneaiicieats sammy gust pte 
i cient : i 
rejected for wer room ” (th ha: 
1 , and indiff 
exoeeded one thousan ), while of those that 
are a large pro are 80 
$0 be injurious rather’ than beneGeidt ca the 
artists who produce them—foreign artists 
being studiously deterred from contributing 
at Hence the origin of French and Ger- 
man exhibitions in England as private specu- 
lations. In fact, the evils of the i 
system are numerous and serious ; qepeal 
be all, or nearly all, removed by accepting 
the propositions of the Commissioners, If 


they be gs pe we cannot doubt 
will be, perhaps- with some fee wn 
modifications—we trust the Royal Academy 
will bow a to the er that con- 
strains them, by cordial consent and 
hearty co-operation increase the debt which 
is due to them from the nation. 

There is one view connected with this 
subject on which great stress should be laid. 
With few exceptions, our public monuments 
have been discreditable to the country. The 
statues in Trafalgar Square would not be 
tolerated in the poorest town of Germany or 
France. When we seek to decorate a public 
building, or even a ball-room, application is 
made to an upholsterer ; and although South 
Kensington absorbs an annual sum larger 
than that expended in Munich, it could not 
be trusted even to ornament Guildhall or the 
Guards’ Féte room. ‘These evils arise from 
no incompetency in our artists, neither from 
any desire on the of committees to per- 
petrate “ jobs ” rather than expend moneys to 
produce really meritorious works. ‘They are 
simply the results of ignorance as to what 
ought to be done, where advice may be 
sought safely, and under what “ authority” 

roceedings may be taken when a public work 
oe to be carried out. Such authority the 
Royal Academy, when constructed as we 
hope and believe it will be, may oe, 

And now comes the question, is all 
this to be? If the little job of spending 
half-a-million at South K had suc- 
ceeded, there would have been no difficulty 
in saying, what next? As it is, however, 
we may well ask, when the 0 Academy 
are to come into possession >—when they are 
penta oe ‘ a eT 

rivil ights e payments « 
vides er be desudtanvous It will take 
five years at least before a new National 
Gallery can be built—wherever that ma be. 
Will things remain in statu quo until then? 
On this point the Commissioners are silent 
—<uhae Senile they contemplated the 
“temporary” removal of the national pic- 
tures to — a (his month, for 
in 
Our only remaining uty “er “ 


in our next we shall : 
which the “ ” is based) is again fo 
thank the seven Commissioners for 
earnestness and industry they have thanifested, 
the knowledge and intelligence est 
ly displayed, and the 7 
which, there can be no doubt, are rts 
with an immense amount of good to the 
and to the country. 





* when Mulready attended as “s teacher,” there 
aml more than two of three students to avail ther; 
selves of the benefit that might have been derived 
instruction. 
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MR. CHURCH'S PICTURE OF 
‘THE ICEBERGS.’ 


Ir was with no common interest we hailed 
the arrival of another and im t 
Andes,’ a work which four years ago in-~ 
spired us with an imaginative delight and 
a critical felicity rarely, or never, imparted 
by landscape-pictures of these _—— days. 
Our purely casual discovery of picture in 
the solitudes of Old Bond Street we have 
regarded as quite an epoch in our Art 
experiences. Considering since Turner, 
our landscape pointing, ne most excur- 
sive in subject, and many interest- 
ing new objects and e has become, in 
the main, somewhat crudely mate 

imperfectly di ap on of these 
more extended mai —we hailed, as 
promise of a better day, a work in which de- 
finite truth was harmonised and unified by a 
sense of beauty, #.e, by true Art, and progress 
was making towards what — ps be 
accepted as & ect style, y the best 


| 





Turnerian, carried forward with due precision 
of detail and temperateness of colour. In | 
that picture there was, no doubt, an over- 
minuteness and stiffness lingering in certain 
parts of the foreground; and, so far, the 
golden mean was not attained; but with | 
this exception, it was magnificent, wonder- | 
ful painting, vividly, precisely true, and yet | 
poetical—bearing the harmonising impress 
of a gifted mind. Any one interes 
the subject we will venture to refer to our 
account of ‘The Heart of the Andes,’ in the 
Art-Journal for October, 1859, since it re- 
cords with some care impressions and con- 
victions which, though enthusiastically and 

— somewhat ) oe var expressed, 
ave fully remained with us. True, it may 
be said that these impressions are continually | 
rising from criticism pur et simple to dream- 
ings and fancies, but that we know to be the 


in | 


greatest honour we can pay the painter, for 
we never can dream before , unnatural 
painting. Bad drawing, cramped lines, crude 


or muddy colours, invariably dispel the rising 
vision, just as harsh discords and bad odours 
are said to have dissipated enchantments. 
A certain stiffness and pettiness of details on 


one side of Mr. Church’s fo we ma 
justly, and now not rendre spon beens 
us down from our Andean idealities to an 
unpleasant thought of some of our own ordi- 
nary, styleless painters. But this seemed the 
only defect; and a free, large, and perfect 
style was never attained at once. 
It has been said that he was 
from the elaboration of all this equatorial vege- 
tation, in this and other pictures, as to long 
for scenes where not a tree or leaf was to be 
met with, and that hence arose the project of 
pictorially assailing the icebe: Next sum- 
mer he consequently chartered vessel with 
eight stout seamen, and with his com ion, 
an eloquent clergyman who has publi an 
interesting account of the expedition, he 
passed six or seven weeks on the northern 
coast of Labrador in making the requisite 
sketches and careful studies in oil, and not 
without perils and privations, and the fullest 
share of those humiliating miseries which are 
felt by the qualmiest No doubt the 
Nereids were jealous of his ardent passion for 
the Naiads, the ay omy the and 
therefore thus visited him cruelly. Never- 
theless he courageously and constantly tri- 
umphed over every obstacle. These, indeed, 
are the very days of spirited graphic explora- 
tion and adventure. Our hers are 
exhausting Japan and the inner ; and 
we have painters who shrink not at the 
thought of simooms, and are fully prepared 


80 aweary 





—s , sailing Al 
everywhere, 


for the crocodile and hyena. We should not 
ourselves have been greatly rised to hear 
that sketching parties from the Nyanza 
Victoria had anticipated Captains Speke and 
Grant in the discovery of the source of the 
Nile. But amongst these Livi es of 


the a a Church certainly towers 
pre-eminent extent of range and the 


| mages completeness of the acquisitions 


which he returns. From his centre at 
New York, he throws one eye on the equator, 
at woe and darts, with 
unexam vigour, e palm-fringed 
Andes to the Polar icebergs. ery near was 
he sending with the present picture others, 
which he is said to have painted with exqui- 
site care, of apn 5 and Chimborazo, and 
which we may still hope to see next year. 
But let us no lo delay to concentrate 
our attention on the t picture of 
‘The Icebergs.’ You look across some tran- 
sitory bay, whose dark waters, subsiding 
almly, gleam strangely with the reflec- 
tions of a huge, majestic not far away, 
to which the evening sun is imparti mild 
mysteries, sweet hintings of the loveliest 
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dangers.” 

there all is of the ghostl or of cold 
obscurity, and to know of ae more 
definitely, the eye must return w on the 
right, drifts away before you a ieaped, splin- 
many-pinnacled ing one 

i ed on its back. 
It is a floating cavern of ice, of a wondrous 

| green, pure of hue as summer press being 
| heightened by reflection from the water, in 
_ whose t depths you can distinctly 
trace the descent of the pale crystalline spires. 

| That cave moving away above may be a 
fragment split and rent from those aisles and 

| naves of Arctic ice of which we have heard 


| 





d somewhere—those august boreal cathedrals, 


| through which winds and waves together 


prismatic colours. On one hand the splin- | chant their anthems, their Te Dewms. Bu 


tered ruin of such another berg, a cave of ice, 
is drifting away, full of a wondrous green 
translucency; and on the other a soaring 
crystalline mass seems to come threateningly 
upon you. Such are the main features of 
the spot amidst which you find yourself 
roaming. It is to the heart of the Icebergs 
you have been brought now. The wondrous, 

of Ice soar around you 
y terrible, no doubt, in 
their commoner aspect ; but the adventurous 
ee has been permitted to hang over them 
eisurely, in those moments when the glow- 
ing colours of the summer evening air soften 
them, through their intense reflective power, 
with delicate beauties of even an oriental an 
fairy-like splendour; and under such influ- 
ences has he chosen to represent them. 

The air seems soft ; you might really deem 
it warm. The mariner now will be tempted 
to forget the terrors and the perils around 
him, and if he is a cultivated man, he will 
dream of the Nereids, for these are beauties 
to make him think that they have been here 
—Arctic navigators long before Hudson’s and 


now in this sweet weather, the air is hush 
and still; and in the lonely apse of such a 
pile (could we but wander there), we might 
come at length upon a litter of little white 
bears’ cubs suffused by a vivid light, or 
rather flickering with hues lovely as any that 
played on Keats's moonlit Madeline. 
Finally, we contemplate the whole from a 
reef of ice overhung, at the other end of the 


picture, by a high and impending mass, from 
whose most colours come all these glim- 
merings in the fancy, glaucous and 


violet-silver—the choicest Nereidical colours 
they—giving place to the hue of the clearest 
aquamarine, where the sea welters in the rifts, 
and veined slenderly with pure azure, where 

urest water, percolating the ice, has crystal- 
Fised. And the edges of the whole mass, 
though shadowy of themselves, are positively 

ilded with the reflection of some highly , 
illuminated objects, opposite though unseen. 
The reef beneath bears a nt of a wreck 
twisted as well as shivered by the ice-shock, 
and except the boulder ure to it, the 
only trace of man, or of his habitable earth, in 





Baffin’s Bays were known. 

The upper sky, indeed, is characteristically | 
dim shadowy with the cold effusions of | 
the ice an olive greenish hue, from | 
h vapour tinged with yellow by the descend- 
ing sun ca ore the azure, as we | 
suppose ; but the clouds 
as with some distant 


some great desolation ; but in this tem 


bay, stealing back, withdrawing to calmness, | 


like some heir already ing to smile 
under the wealth which he inherits, it gleams 
furtively with the _—< the great sun-robed 
iceberg above. is berg is not by any 
means so far away but that you can well see 
its structure. It is a grand , com 


all those great elementary forms which make palace, 


where some of its cliffs, probably, have 
away—an inclined mg 3 ~~ 
Alpine snow-slope, on which the eye fi 

rat iti the pric plier fe 
of icture whose pure pearly 
the fancy is incited to with its most 
lovely beings. And other forms indicate the 
evanescence of the whole mass. All 
base you may discern more than one ter- 
race-like line, perfectly straight, but sloping 


| ~ almost fierily, | 
itnean, or rather | 
Hecklean, eruption. The ink-black sea out | 
in the open horizon seems in i temporary 


along its of such 


all the icy wilderness, whose magical beauty 
seems enough to infuse new spirit into the 
despondent, fainting mariner, and so at that 
lowest crisis of his fate yield him a vital aid. 
This iridescence, neverthel may very 
conceivably be one of the stum -blocks 
to those numerous matter-of-fact persons 
am us, whose imaginations are so utterly 
homely, that they are apt to turn away from 
any strangely beautiful truth not substantiated 
by their every-day experience, as if it belonged 
only to dreamland. But we ourselves have 
| a very satisfactory faith in these hues. Hav- 
_ ing, even in our own slight wanderings, seen 
sunset come with fairy presences to the 

| depths of a Swiss glacier, till, in its glass 
reflecting power, the purer ice —— Hl 
' about us with tints proper for King Oberon’s 
and indicative of the Alpine Witch's 
nearness somewhere, we can readily accept 
all this as a fact, no wit less real and actual 
than any of the roadside weeds our prosiest 
landscapists niggle for ever and ever. And 
thanks ever to the painter who extends our 
narrow acquaintance with nature by fami- 
liarising us with her remote and scarcely ac- 
cessible beauty, and fixing the mental reflex 
of her loveliest evanescence, — weed 


blank than the repetition of 


scapist’s true vocation. 

t a decided i — 
pictures as 
‘The Icebergs’ (thi: we know), 
are not strictly accurate copies 


-block in the way 
‘and this of 
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be saw it, as much as he could, con- 
sistently 


scenes, but, in the gate, considerabl 
modified br compenition’- Gowns of our Aretic 
men, we have been told, were highly gratified 
with the constituent mies — 
icebergs, praising their tru ulness heartily ; 
yet no sooner, it is added, were they aware of 
composition,” than they manifestly cooled 
icily themselves. In such cases it is not 
enough to show matter-of-fact persons that 
the pa are all admirably characteristic of 
the gon bac toga y cory we slg 
far more uate idea of that kind of nature 
generally, than could be given by adhering 
strictly to any particular scene. The matter- 
of-fact man rejoins with indifference, that 
he cares for nothing but truth, and despises 
all your attempts to improve upon nature. 
But in this he flatters himself exceedingly: 
he is a lover of locality, of topography, rather 
than of nature; of scraps of partial facts,~ 
rather than of complete truth, which is to be 
found in the combination and sum of many 
thi The higher order of landscape inter. 
is rising, all the time, from mere individual 
matter-of-factism to specific and general 
truth, of — import; and coe at for his 
urposes, he may improve a part rv scene, 
e is never so benighted as to think of improv- 
ing upon nature ; for his improvements are 
taken from nature, onlyfrom better specimens 
of her; his desire being, in his greater love, 
to give a more worthy impression of her 
generally ; and in his ter love of truth, 
to combine a number of beautiful and signi- 
ficant truths, where the mere local copyist 
could present but few. All great and intel- 
lectual landscapes are compositions; and it 
is only in exercising the higher faculties of 
his mind, in modifying, arranging, and repro- 
ducing his materials, so as to lead to extended 
thoughts, and satisfy the requisites of his art, 
the — is, in any sense, a true artist. 
Mr. Church's object in both these great pic- 
tures was, no doubt, to give a comprehensive 
idea of a specific kind of scenery, to group 
together as much truth as he could homo- 
geneously, naturally, and to represent as he 


with higher purposes. 

And now, hams es oe have explained, 
every touch of the fanciful sympathy here 
expressed for the present picture is inspired 
by technical excellence, and truth recognisable 
or + ney — ay and could not have occurred 
without them, it may be as well, for the sake 
of those who are not readily satisfied with 
this finer form of judgment, to add a few brief 
hints of unmitigated criticism, though, to say 
the truth, we have little love of it. e com- 

tion, then, is simple and harmoniously 

anced, and, so far, of the old conventional 
kind—by which term conventimal we mean 
praise, not blame, knowing that there are 
conventionalisms of immortal use and beauty, 
which all great Art respects as general forms 
impossible to be improved. Secondly, the 
articular forms, remarkably, instruc- 
tively, their firm yet tender modelling and 
clear-obscure, show a senseof beauty unequalled 
by our present geo ge The painting is 
delightfully simple and easy, of a rich 
solid body; merits which, however trivi 
they may sound, are of vital import to the 
expression of re and beauty. Emphati- 

y, it may be said that here at length we 
turn away, westward, from a Pre-Raphaelite 
to a Raphaelite style of painting, and from 
muddy R.A. sketching and colouring, in 
which nature's more neutral tints are dully 
libelled, to firm and clear developments, re- 
fined and lovely hues. These gleamings of 
the ice—hues of the pavilion where Boreas 
enthroned Orithya, these colours, worthy of 
that very nymph in delicate reserve—let them 





not be confounded with the crude gaudiness | 
which is the most vulgar, and the easiest | 


| colour; and the resources of 


means of effect with the common herd of 
painters. And we have other painters, clever 
ones, it may be admitted, h.we are 
somewhat vo of héaring them called “in- 
dustrious” conscientious,” er i 
these to be what Divines mere 
virtues, potential in:an” attorney rather 
in a painter. For industry ea 
leisure for thought or. feeling ; and in.th 
matters we shrewdly -suspect an 
conscience to arise: from=mere .baérrenness 
invention. The loveliest fancies, do. they 
not often spring in idleness; and the happiest 
—_ a disdai ot ioe - 
narrow- { seit, and, indeed, 
every. trac — These painters 
often strive at the strange magnificence 
“mind is 
lines from 


nature; but <excursiveness of 
dered before their. works by 
whose rigid bars there is no escape, and :by a 


heavy inharmonious gaudiness to which’ 


fancy declines to glow responsively.” It:is 
the Leeoaiead toes in this picture which 
tempts the mind forth to fill up its mysteries 
in its own way—which raises it into an epical 
picture, and.makes us ask whether North- 
men, or C i can ever have drifted 
thus .far. The Spirit «of Beauty, whose 
minister this painter is, is‘she not the En- 
chantress of: the Imagination; who inspires 
us witha longing: to people the solitude 
with lovely een em with a higher power, 
givesshape, and» body, and new life, to our 
sweeter and shyer inner feelings? : 

But the~sense of beauty; without the gift 
of power, would produce “mere vapidness: 
and here that power is shown - by the easy, 
natural way in which the artist chooses great 
difficulties, and overcomes them. * Those sub- 
tleties in nature which are above the common 
reach, seem to be his. native element. - His 
faint sunbeams feeling their way*amo 
the shadowy Andes, for instance,-and his 
dark .sea growing golden. under the sun- 
warmed icebergs, were’ quite. wonderful: 
Lastly, he is far more -Turneresque: in his 
gifts than any other landscape-painter; with 
a deeper more delicate fervour in his 
pursuit of the grand and beautiful in’ nature 
than we have been accustomed to look for 
in recent works, and with an artistic refine- 
ment all the more remarkable inasmuch as 
it has been unaided by any. considerable 
acquaintance with the finest models of .the 
art of painting, he having never yet visited 
Europe. So far as our living painters are 
concerned, he has far more to teach than 
learn ; but even yet his style is probably not 
what he may make it. Of the obvious de- 
fects in the Andes picture there is not a 
trace in ‘The Ice ’ Yet there are parts 
which the contemplation of such pictures as 
the ‘ Caligula’s Bridge,’ and the * Polyphe- 
mus,’. might perhaps have inspired him to 
give with a more magical richness of beauty. 
And»yet Turner, for his part (marvellous 
hinter. of millions of beauties), often does 
not carry his fine things out enough, leavi 
them in- a kind of ethereal muddle; 
even in his best works we sometinies feel 
the want of one degree more of realisation. 
That our existing painters may derive a 
well-timed lesson, and generous incentives, 
from ‘the t picture, we do not doubt, 
ahd .we, only h that they will give it 
their candid, and —— atten- 
tion, both for the sake of the painter and of 
themselves. 

W. P. B. 

We , s i 
a Arumodhographac pint of this ne picture, which wn 
be ready for publication towards the close of the year. 
This is the only mode of reproduction which can do justice 
to a work the beauty of which depends so greatly on 


Messrs. Day's establishment 
are quite equal to the task undertaken.—Ep. 4.-J.} 
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THE LADY OF THE LAKE. 
FROM THE STATUE BY B. &. spENcr. 
IX THE POSSESSION OF THE QurEy, 


sculptor has taken his idea of the Lad 
Lake from her first a rance before 
unter, James Fitz-James, Knight of Snow- 
doun :— 
“ But ey his horn ous, 
From underneath an Sok 
= wen gees a yd let rock, 
A little Sklar chor tothe tee, 


The boat had touched this silver strand 
Just as the Hunter left his stand, 

And stood concealed amid the brake 
To view this Lady of the Lake. 

The maiden as if 


Her eye and ear attentive bent, 

And locks flang back, and lips apart, 

Like monument of Grecian art, 

In listening mood, she seemed to stand 

The guardian Naiad of the strand.”—Cayro I. 

The poet's description is ably embodied in the 

artist’s figure; the “ Lady” stands resting easil 
and fully on one of the light oars wi 
which she has guided herself over the lake ; her 
attitude, and the expression of her handsome 
face, are those of a listener. The statue, from 
the character it represents, scarcely admits of 
a strictly classic treatment; it must be plaeed 
in the ry of decorative sculptures, a posi- 
tion it has earned chiefly through the ornamental 
nature and arrangement of the draperies, which 


are highly picturesque. 


—— 


A BUBBLE 
FROM A NEW “BRUNNEN.” 


“ Nevenaur !”—where is Neuenahr? It is 
so pleasant to have some new thing to talk 
about, that I must entreat my friends, espe- 
cially my artist friends, to listen, while I tell 
them a Tittle about. this new “ Brunnen”— 
whence I blow my bubble. So new it is to 
English ple, that few, except the good 
doctor, who is so learned in the properties of 
German mineral waters, and who formerly 
sent me to “ Borcetre,” where I bade good- 
bye to rheumatism—few — that doctor, 
who gave me Professor er’s pamphlet, 
treating of this “ Brunnen,” and sent us away 
from London some ten days ago—know where 
“ Neuenahr”’ is. ; ; 

“ NEVENAHR” is a lovely valley in Rhenish 
Prussia, an hour's drive from the borders of 
the Rhine; it is so beautiful that, were there 
no healing spring within its bosom, there 1s 
no scenery within thirty hours of London 
where the artist can onaiey his pencil with 
more pleasure or eventual profit. ‘ 

For the various properties of those bubbling 
Brunnens, whose existence —— — 
unsuspected ten years ago by even 
oldest inhabitant,” I must refer the reader to 
Dr. Miller’s pamphlet, which can be obtained 
at Simpkin and Marshall’s for a shilling. 
I limit my information to three facts :— ‘si 

First, that the waters are to 
especially beneficial to those who suffer —_ 
ailments almost inseparable from want © 
fresh air and exercise. 

Secondly, that the journey from London ~ 
Neuenahr is easy and cheap; so cheap tha 
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month’s residence here would cost little 
snore than half the sum to be paid during the 
same time spent at any of our watering places. 
It is trae we have our Wales, and our Scot- 
land, and our matchless English rich scenery, 
and the loveliest of all in Ireland, but it 
costs a little fortune to get at them; the hotel 
and lodging prices are quite beyond the reach 
of restricted incomes, and the fashionable 
Brunnens here are treading in the same steps ; 
here at Neuenahr, the Germans say, “ You 
English spoil our places. No sooner do we 
find a cheap Brunnen, than you gather round 
it; your habits raise the prices, and we are 
no longer able to drink the healing waters of 
our land ;” but Neuenahr is still cheap—cheap 
to get at, cheap to live at. : 

And thirdly, we assert that there is nothing 
more rich or varied in natural beauty, or in 
high cultivation, than this valley of the Ahr; 
nothing, within easy hail of England, to be 
compared with it. You can leave London 
Bridge, as we did, and arrive in eighteen 
hours at Antwerp; there is a charming boat, 
the Moselle, swifter and pleasanter than the 
venerable Baron Osy, and leaving England 
on Tuesdays, which has made the voyage in 
sixteen hours. You can see the much that 
is to be seen at Antwerp, and take the after- 
noon train to Aix-la-Chapelle, or rather to 

leasant Borcette, where T found the Rosen- 

ad as tranquil and agreeable as ever, and 
full of visitors; then on, the next morning, by 
rail to Remagen (passing through Cologne), 
and by a carriage, which costs two thalers 
(six shillings), to this Kur Hotel, which 
was only inaugurated in 1858, by the Prin- 
cess of Prussia, and in 1859 ned for 
the reception of patients. The hotel now 
has one hundred and fifty beds, which are 
all occupied. In 1861, when Doctor Miller 
was here, the Kurnnavs was the only hotel ; 
since then nine others have sprung up, and 
all seem filled with Germans, Dutch, and 
Belgians; there may be a few French, and 
there is a fair sprinkling of English. The 
Kurhaus, however, still maintains its im- 
portance; it has wide and lofty corridors, 
and, above all, baths in the house; in cases 
where it is necessary that the patient lie 
down immediately after the bath, it is of vast 
importance to have it in the house. The baths 
are well arranged and managed ; this really, 
in my opinion, is the chief advantage—per- 
haps the only one possessed by the Kurhaus 
over its rival, the Concorpra, whose tariff 
is much more moderate, with all its actual 
“comforts” quite equal to those of its more 
extensive neighbour. It is also pleasant to 
the invalid to know that during the season 
Dr. Weidgen, an eminent and excellent phy- 
sician, resides in the Kurhaus, though his 
valuable attendance is not limited to the 
patients at that Hotel. There are several 
other doctors, and, we believe, all good. 

_To those who are accustomed to the exor- 
bitant charges at English hotels, and to those 
of Paris, Vichy, and Homberg, the charges 
here would seem very moderate. There is a 
regular tariff for the rooms and table; your 
daily bill is brought to your room, and you 
are expected to pay it on Sunday; we are 
glad to find that the English withstand this, 
and pay on Monday. 

The whole of the charges, for each person, 
may be averaged at seven shillings a day—in 
the state hotel that is to say; for in the 
hotels less stately, as we have intimated, the 
cost will not much exceed half that sum, 
including @ small bottle of Ahrbleichart— 
pl ry wine ot the district, which 

imewhat resembles Burgundy, although b 
no means acid. It is a wine siasple, puns, 
agreeable, and healthful. 
, There are of course various routes from 

-ondon, as Neuenahr may be reached vid 





| writes in terms of 


Calais and Brussels, or by Ostend. Much 
the cheapest route, however, is by way of 
Rotterdam, up the Rhine by steamboat to Re- 
magen, a village and railway station midwa 
between Cologne and Coblentz, thirty Engli 
miles from either place. Thence you arrive 
by Mart Poszt, that comes here several times 
a day, bears a strong resemblance to a worn- 
out omnibus, and conveying passengers at 
two shillings each. Very close calculation of 
expenses proved that all this can be accom- 
plished by return ticket, for one month, for 


' 
—— 





among Me mm. yl who ascend the steep (that 
is studded with every variety of “Station’) 
to the Convent of Xalvesienberg from every 
window of this hotel, from the gardens that 
surround it, you can obtain subjects and 
“ effects” that vary “from morn to dewy eve,” 
according to the varieties of atmosphere. 

_This morning, at a few minutes to six, a 
silvery veil was flung over the noble fea- 
tures of the Lanpskronr, disappearing bit 
by bit, and disclosing at one moment its 
basaltic columns crowned by the ruins of 





the sum of ten pounds—at the Concordia; 
but the traveller must be content with a_ 
room on the second floor, and cannot expect | 
for that sum a balcon to his window. How 
the Germans do love a balcon; how they | 
read in it, smoke in it, work in it, sleep in it, 
and—charge you for it! Ten pounds then, | 
may pay your travelling and all expenses. 
You have the prescribed breakfast of tea 
or coffee (the latter good), with most deli- 
cious rolls and butter, and a dinner of at 
least five removes—some, certainly, such as 
raw herrings and hot cauliflowers, raw ham 
and some peculiar cabbage mess, not (for us 
eatable; but you have other healthful an 
excellent dishes that yield ample sustenance ; 
and then in the evening you are ready for tea 
and rolls; or if you are carnivorously given, 
you can have meat, or such omelettes as you 
dream of in vain in England—but these 
luxuries are a small sum extra.* 

The excellent Doctor Weidgen is always 
at the Brunnen before six, at which hour 
you take your first dose from either the “ Vic- 
toria,” the “Augusta,” or the “ Sprudel” 
springs. The good doctor holds a two hours’ 
levée at the “drink hole,” and it is quite 
amusing to see how his patients watch and 
wait for a kind word, or a bit of extempora- 
neous advice. You must walk, or remain in 
the open air fifteen minutes between each 
tumbler, and a band that would not disa 
with M. Costa enlivens patients during their 
promenades. The baths are of two prices, first 
and second class: the charge for the first is 
one and sixpence, for the second one shilling. 
For those who will not dine at the ta 
@héte, and disdain to live en pension, there 
are at all the hotels handsome rooms, and 
facilities afforded to enable them to get 
through a good deal of money as rapidly as 

ible; but for all kinds of extravagance 

Newson is in its infancy. The classes of | 
people here at present are either invalids | 
who really desire to get well, or (much the 

smaller number) persons who love the valley | 
for its varied and exquisite beauty. I say to 
my artist, especially to my young artist-_ 
friends, who wish to get into “fresh fields | 
and pastures new,” Come to NRUENAHR ; it | 
will yield you ample enjoyment, if the | 
weather continue fine, until the end of Sep- 

tember. Those who like to sketch “cha- 
racter” will find plenty of subjects, especially 








* IT speak of the Concordia Hotel as the one of the minor 
hotels with which I am best acquainted ; no doubt there are 
others that present equal advantages—it is only “ minor,” 
however, as regards size. At that hotel the landlord, 
although a man of education, and in winter a teacher of 
languages, is not above his business. He waits on his 
quests, attends to all their wants, and supplies them with 
requisite information, speaking English sufficiently well. 
The house is more than usually clean and neat, the rooms 
good, well aired and ventilated, and comparatively free from 
noise. The charges here are, en pension, weekly, eight 
thalers and a half (twenty-five shillings and six ), not 
including wine or meats for breakfast, but incl lights, 
attendance, and, of course, board and lodging. For those 
who choose a more independent plan, the charges are, for 
dinner, eighteen pence ; plain breakfast and tea, each six- 
pence ; room, varying from one shilling and threepence to 
two shillings and sixpence ; service, two sh a week ; 
candies, th ce each. A carriage is prov free to 
take persons the short distance to the baths in wet weather, 
Before I left the district I had experience of the good 

t of this hotel, and strongly recommend to 
all with whom my recommendation may have weight. 
The landlord is M. Schmitten ; he was preg hg 4 
of the Kurhaus, and Aa person of whom Dr, Miller 





the castle founded in 1205, and well worth 
the exertion of a closer inspection ; then the 
little white chapel came forth; then the 
masses of wood, some dark, others glittering 
in the sunshine; then in a moment the mist 
vanished, and the grand hill, almost a moun- 
tain, stood out boldly in all the dignity of 
its proud name, “The Landscrown.” At 
this moment it is a mingled mass of purple 
and green, tin here and there by the 
pee hues of the richest harvest I ever 
ooked upon. And turn a little round, and 
there is a higher —~ of hills, sending up 
the stern and rugged Neuenahr, immediately 
above our Accompany Doctor Miller 
to where, alas! I cannot climb—to the crown 
of the Landskrone: “behind, on the east 
and north, you take in the Drachenfels, 
with the course of the Rhine from that 
to Zinzig: to your immediate left is our 
beautiful Ahr, winding through its willowed 
banks. = your — bry is : sweet 
toral valley, sparsely stu with spires 
et villages, every cent and village Art- 
studies in themselves; then there is our 
‘happy valley,’ the cynosure of which is the 
Brunnen and its accessories. At the farthest 
extremity on the west all is shut in by the 
bold hills which overhang the dark Wal- 
rzheim, and in whose shadow the old- 
Fashioned walled town of Abrweiler now 
safely nestles. On the right are the vine- 
clad ‘slopes, terminating in grassy and corn- 
bearing summits.” The vines, too, drape the 
icturesque old houses with their wondrous 
eaves, and grow more freely than they are 
permitted to do on the Rhine. Then there 
are picturesque villages, the old gates of 
Abrweiler, a Gothic church founded in 1275; 
and far away among the hills the ruined 
castle of Tomberg. 

That dear old town of Ahrweiler is a per- 
fect mine of Art-treasure. “ The walls, and 
its towers, and its fosse, are all as they were 
of yore, saving,” as Dr. Miller observes, “ that 
the last, instead of bearing water, bears 
vines.” The houses are generally wooded, 
like those we call Elizabethan, and a large 
clear mill-race, wisely carried through the 
centre of the town, preserves it from those 
fierce German smells that attack us fright- 


| fully in the Kurhaus, the inevitable result of 


want of drainage and ventilation. i 
Aurenanr, and the road through its 
valley along the banks of its bounding waters, 
are the great lions of our district. Roar they 
ever so loudly, they cannot over-praise the 
beauty and variety of their eight miles of 
treasures. This road would be the favourite 
haunt of our artists, because of the exquisite 
“ bits,” that may be called “gems of land- 
scape beauty.” There are abundant “large 
effects,” and such a delicious atmosphere, as 
we can only fancy in England. 
“Rattling,” says Dr. Miller, “ through 
Ahrweiler, and creeping past Walporzheim, 
you come to a sharp turn on the right, whereby 
the river and the road find their way upwards, 
though all exit seems at first quite imprac- 
ticable.” Here the rocks come very close, 


assuming the most grotesque sh as they 
jut and overhang; every avai crevice 
carrying ite vine, and outline 
bearing a close resemblance to some towering 
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fortalice. Upwards and upwards in here 
closely hugging the stream, past Marin 

and the picturesque ruins of its burnt chapel, 
past Dernau, past Mayschoss, and its over- 
weighted orchards, past the wanes Se 
of Saffenburg, past the deep cut through 
the riven rock at Lochmiible, innu- 
merable water-courses, that in winter cause 
the ruffled Ahr to wraten one - 
carry devastation among the low-laying cot- 
tages of the valley, and finally through the 
tunnel, which, as it opens on the other side, 
discloses the quaint old town of Altenabr, 
hemmed in by hills worthy of Switzerland, 
though on a smaller scale, and washed by 
the serpentine Ahr, than which no river of 

its size can be more beautiful. é 

I will not attempt to describe the ruins of 
the castle of Altenahr, perched like an eagle’s 
nest on the summit of a magnificent wall of 
rock, 350 feet above its tributary river. It 
was once the seat of a powerful family, one 
of whom laid the foundation stone of the 
Cathedral of Cologne in 1248. I will only 
hint that it is wise to return by another route 
to our Brunnen, so as to enjoy a totally dif- 
ferent , that embraces a view of the 
“seven mountains.” I can only hope that some 
of those who have not before heard of Neuen- 
abr, may “come and see.” I give as the last 
breath of my “bubble” a pretty legend I 
have just heard from Dr. Weidgen. 

It is said that a t, led by a dwarf to 
the well which supplied the castle of Neuen- 
ahr with water, was told that he would find 
the Gop PLovan, which was said to lay con- 
cealed within the castle, provided he worked 
in silence. After digging for some time, his 
efforts were rewarded with success; but 
instantly a furious giant appeared, and so 
terrified the peasant, that he cried out most 
lustily, whereupon the gold plough rolled 
into the inmost depths of the earth, since 
which time all search after well and plough 
has been abandoned. May we not say that 
now the well has been opened, and the gold 
oan brought to light ! 

I have thus endeavoured briefly to show 
that English invalids may seek and obtain 
health, relaxation, and enjoyment at no great 
cost—at a cost, indeed, not necessarily 
ome £10 for a month's residence, in- 

udin expenses of passage across and 
pore | to the stptien. This estimate in- 
cludes no luxuries, but such simple luxuries 
as are needed are of no large amount; but it 
does include the charges for baths, and a 
sum of three thalers (nine shillings) for the 
right todrink from the springs, to walk in the 
prettily laid out gardens, and to listen to the 
charming music of a veritable Bohemian band. 

If my induce visitors, they will cer- 
tainly consult Bradshaw's “ Foreign Guide,” 
and they will do well to procure the admirably 
written pamphlet of Professor Miller, who ex- 
plains more fully than I can do the component 

of the waters, and the several ailments 
or which they are remedies. These are 
chiefly chronic ‘bronchitis, gout, rheumatism, 
dyepepeia, complaints of the liver, exhaustion 
of the system, “over-work” of the brain, 
and general disorders of the stomach. 

_ My aim is to show that artists not over 
rich may obtain immense advantages at small 
cost, while an entirely new area for study 
and labour is opened up to them, in beautiful 
and peculiar scenery of rock, wood, and river, 
in vine-clad hills such as they will see no- 
where else, in quaint buildings, venerable 





ruins, and picturesque churches; and I do 

not doubt that those who will take my intro- 
duction on trust, will thank me fer my efforts | 
to share with them the advantages I have | 
derived from the new Brunnen at “ N euenahr, | 
by Remagen on the Rhine.” "] 


A. M. Hatt. 


MINOR TOPICS OF THE MONTH. 


Rovau Set P. be terse has been 
elected travelli t in the c! painting. 
We trust o- results will follow this 4 
man’s foreign studies than we usually find under 
similar circumstances ; for it is a ee eae 
majority of those young artists w ve 
en by the Academy for this have 
attained no eminence in their profession ; they 
have, in truth, been rarely heard of afterwards. 

Tue Tvur«isn Nationa Exuipition closed on 
the 16th of July; its commercial result has, it is 
stated, been a failure, to the extent of more than 
£14,000 ; this deficit, report says, the Sultan has 
undertaken to make good out of the imperial 


pry purse. 

eNsincToN Musevu.—Mr. Cave Thomas has 
been requested by the Science and Art 

ment to furnish a design, of given dimensions, 
for a full-length of Al Durer, to be 
executed in mosaic by the students of the Female 
School of Art. 

Tue Netsoxn Cotvmy.—A copy of the agree- 
ment or contract with Sir Edwin Landseer for 
the four lions to be placed on the of this 
column having been moved for in the House of 
Commons, and the motion assented to, it appears 
by the correspondence between the Board of 
Works and the artist, that Sir Edwin was invited 
to execute the work for the sum voted by parlia- 
ment, £6,000. The application was on the 
30th of July, 1858; on the following day a reply 
was saan ing the commission, with the 
expression of a hope, on the of the writer, 
that his health would permit him to do justice to 
the work. This matter reminds us of a complaint 
recently made by a correspondent of the Atheneum 
with reference to the neglected and di ul 
condition in which our public statues monu- 
ments, generally, are suffered to remain. The 
writer points out, especially, the accumulation of 
dust and dirt on the tombs and monuments in 
St. Paul’s and Westminster Abbey ; and adds,— 
“ Look at the column of our t naval hero in 
Trafalgar “on Every Sunday and holiday ” 
—-he might have said every day, for we pass it 
almost daily, and can as often testify to the truth 
of his observation—* it is the playing-place of a 
crowd of blackguard boys, who chase one another 
round and round the tal without a word 
being said to them. In any other country a 
sentry would be posted as a guard of honour at 
the foot of the column, to protect it from damage. 
When the lions, which Sir Edwin Landseer has 
taken so many years to think about, are fixed in 
their places, they, no doubt, will greatly add to 
the amusement of the young urchins who now 
scramble over the vacant blocks of granite.” The 
truth is, Trafalgar Square, instead of being, as it 
should be made, one of the test ornaments of 
the metropolis, is almost its test nuisance 
west of Temple Bar, and simply from the fact 
that there is no constituted authority to look after 
it. A solitary policeman may occasionally be 
seen moving across the area, but it is of no im- 
portance to him what idle boys and men are 
doing, so long as they commit no open offence 
— law or morals. There is a force of police 
officers attached to the National Galley ; and there 


are sentries and police stationed in many places | 


where they serve more as ornaments, as it would 
seem, than as conservators of the ; and 


| 
| 


| 


there surely can be no valid reason why a couple | 


of guardsmen or 
for du 


licemen should not be told off | 
in Trafalgar Square. By-the-bye, we 


notice that the pavement in some parts is in a | 


very dilapidated condition : it is not, we presume, 
the duty of the parish of St. Martin to repair it, 
or it would be done without delay. There are some 
things in which, it is alleged, no one has any 
business to interfere ; we suppose this to be the 
case with the majority of our statues, &., in the 
streets and squares; they are public property, 
and the public does what it likes with its own. 
Some member of the Commons put a question 
to Government respecting the condition of the 
statue in Leicester 


concern to look after it. This, however, cannot 
be said of the works of Art in St. Paul’s and 


Westminster Abbey. The dean and chapter of | the students. In the course of his remar 


uare, and the onl ly | 
elicited was to the effect that it was 24 pos 4 


the respective churches are the : 
of all within those sacred edifices ent a 


no one would light} charge ei 

Siena’? -_ 
A Bua, entitled “An Act to 

Representation as to G 

cates made by the 


certificate from the Exhibition Commissioners; 
shall, on conviction, incur a ty not exceeding 
£5 for the first offence, and for any subsequent 
offence a sum not exceeding £20, or be imprisoned 
for a period not exceeding six months. 
Merropouitan Scnoois or Art.—The distri- 
bution of prizes to the successful competitors in 
the classes of the Female School of , Queen 
Square, was made by Viscount Stratford de Red- 
cliffe, at University College, on July 9th. This 
institution is under the special patronage of the 
Queen, who has manifested much interest in its 
—— ; and nd = number - a ooo 
by pupi is year—thirty, t i 
number allowed by the Department of are 
and Art—be taken as evidence of success, it has 
been attained. But other elements are necessary 
to its financial prosperity. The noble chairman 
observed that the friends of the school desired to 
see it self-supporting ; for this purpose thirty or 
forty additional pupils are required—it now 
has one hundred and ten. He hoped that in the 
interval which must elapse between the with- 
drawal of Government aid and the time when 
the school might be expected to maintain itself, 
the public, by their subscriptions, would give 
efficient assistance. our own persona 
knowledge of the zeal and ability with which it 
is carried on by Miss Gann, the lady superin- 
tendent, it deserves every encouragement.—The 
first annual distribution of medals and prizes to 
the students of the Marylebone and West London 
School—an infant institution scarcely more than 
a year old—took place on the Ith of July. 
Mr. A. J. Beresford-Ho resided, and was sup- 
rted by the Bishop o Chichester, Mr. Harvey 
wis, M.P., the ‘or of Marylebone, and 
many other tlemen of influence, most 
whom reside in this large and wealthy locality, 
and therefore are presumed to feel —. in- 
terest in the p of the school, which, t 
so juvenile, has had during the year of its existence 
two hundred and twenty-three pupils in attend- 





| acknow 


ance, a very large proportion of whom is 

in p Prins deel one kind or another. ten 
medals were awarded ; Mr. F. Braun gained the 
national medallion for a specimen of marque- 
terie, and Mr. H. Montford was awarded an 

for modelling the figure from the cast. After 
the distribution of the Leen one of the — 
Mr. Sparrow, rose and presented, on behalf 
himself and his reggae a handsome on 
piece to Mr. Clarke, the master, a8 & 

of the esteem in which they held him, and as an 
ent of his —_ for their —_ 
ment. It is only just to Mr. Peter , 
well-known firm at Jackson and Graham, Oxford 
Street, to state that the Marylebone school is 
much indebted to this gentleman for val re 
and timely pecuniary assistance ; such aid as this 
ean scarcely be required hereafter, since the ex- 
istence of the institution—which seems hitherto 


| to have been but little known among the opulent 
inhabitants of the place—can no longer be ignored 


fter the publici iven to its lings.— 
The Lambeth Sebond its annual meetin iow 
in the month of July, when Mr. George 
of the t of Science and Art, oddeeant i 
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alluded in terms of high congratulation to the to parliament in defence of this large 


ted in the “ Club” 


hool, several rere ¢ 
The results of es gave an award of 
twenty medals, while nine pu 
tificates of Studentship for one year, and 
four were entitled to “honourable mention. 
Mr. Eyre Crowe, the inspector of the Depart 
ment of Science and Art, awarded in the first in 
stance only twenty medals, as just stated ; 
this was considered so unsatisfactory by the 
that it was appealed 


committee of the school, 


making twenty-three in all. The class for the 
study of the draped model has made so great 
progress as to justify the highest expectations of 
its future usefulness. The number of students 
increases monthly, and the school is fulfilling an 
important work in the district. 

Tus INTERNATIONAL Butpina, or, at least, cer- 
tain portions of it, will, it is said, be transferred 
to the new Alexandra Park, Muswell Hill, re- 
cently opened to the public, and which it seems 
the directors of the Cope intend to make a 
rival of the Sydenham Palace and grounds. There 
may be room for both, possibly, as 
public; whether the shareholders of each will be 
equally benefited is another question. We only 
hope that if the iron and work at Brompton 
be re-erected elsewhere, it will take something 
more of the form of a “thing of beauty” than 
on its first appearance. 

FemaLe Srupents at Tae Royat AcapEemy.— 
We heard that a number of lady-students in the 
various Schools of Art in London and the 
vicinity pa presenting a petition to the 
House of Commons with reference to a recent 
resolution of the Royal Academy not to admit, 
for the present, or until a separate school for 
their use can be erected, any additional female 
pupils. The special purport of the petition— 
which, however, did not make its appearance be- 
fore the House adjourned for the vacation—was 
to ascertain whether the Academy is justified in 
shutting them out from its schools; and also to 
institute an inquiry as to the probable time when 
the contemplated apartments will be ready to 
receive them. It ap: that the Academy had 
not announced publicly its determination, and 
that, as a consequence, many candidates for ad- 
mission, who drawings for examina- 
tion, -~ find their labour to have been thrown 
away. It may not be generally known that 
though ladies, in the early part of the history of 
the Academy, were eligible to all the honours 
conferred by the institution, it is only within the 
last three years they have been admitted to stud 
in the schools, and then, as it seems, most inal. 
vertently. In the evidence given by Mr. C. Land- 
seer, R.A., Keeper of the Academy, before the late 
Commission, he replied, in answer to Earl Stan- 
hope’s question as to the h of time durin 
which female students have been eligible—‘ 
think three years. The way in which were 
first introduced was rather singular. We have a 
printed form which we require to be filled up 
with the name, age, and residence, and so on, of 
the candidate. One of those printed forms was 
filled up with only the initials of the Christian 
name; so that when the drawing was shown, it 


was judged entirely on its own merits, without 
our a that it was by a lady, as it turned 
out to be. It was then found that there was no 


law against the admission of female students.” 
- Tuk Mansions for “my lords” of South 

ensington are progressing towards finish ; t 
will probably be habitable in a month or m4 
Mr. Cole has, however, ordered some to 
be made as to their occupants. He wil] not per- 
mit Mr. Robinson to have one of them, as origi- 

nally planned and arranged by my lords— 
real “ lords,” that is to say, whorule the Treasury, 
and might be expected to have some power in 
an Department of Science and Art.” Mr. 
binson has offended the dictator, and will have 
to bear the consequences of an attempt at inde- 
pendence. He must go to Coventry instead of to 
_— home,” the latter bei allocated, No. 1, to 
- r. Heed big C.B.; No. 2, to Captain Fowke ; 
No. 3, to r. Owen ; while No. 4 is to be divided 
men certain minor officials selected by the C.B. 
t will be remembered that Mr. Lowe's statement 


of which wereexhibited in theroom. much valuable property, which 


| 
| 


| 
i 


ought to be 

by officers resident in its immediate 
vicinity, who were sometimes compelled to remain 
there so late as ten o'clock at night, and whose 
services would be ially needed in case of fire. 
Surely if such an argument be worth anything, it 
must apply with peculiar force to Mr. inson, 


but | scarcely at all to Captain Fowke, still less to 


Mr. Owen. These gentlemen are, however, to be 
always within call, while Mr. Robinson will be 
sent sufficiently far off to be—never in the way. 
This is the latest of the South Kensington “ jobs,” 
the last decree of the despot, who, governing and 
ne vo in the name of “my lords,” makes 
himself to all intents and purposes the master of 
the concern, the sole di of its boons and 
administrator of its ties. 

Society or Arts’ Memoria or tae Prixce 
Coxsort.—The council of this society, says the 
Builder, is endeavouring to collect additional 
subscriptions to its memorial of the Prince 
Consort, the money to be applied to the comple- 
tion of the decoration of the great room, in har- 
mony with what was the original intention of James 
Barry. In Barry's design the s at the end 
of the room, where the portraits of Lords Romney 
and Folkestone are now placed, were to have 


been filled, one with a portrait of George III., and _ 


the other with a group representing Queen Char- 
lotte superintending the education of her family 
at Windsor Castle. Barry did not live to com- 
plete these pictures, but his intentions were accu- 
rately recorded in his own etchings. It is now 
proposed to fill the spaces intended to have been 
thus occupied, with two pictures executed by dis- 
tinguished artists in harmony with Barry's inten- 
tions, one to represent the Prince Consort holding 
in his hand the Charter of Incorporation of the 
Exhibition of 1851; and the other, the Queen 
surrounded by the Royal Family at Windsor. 
The council has ascertained that the pictures and 
the bust would cost about £750, of which amount 
£683 4s. 6d. are already obtained. The council 
recommends that the bust be executed by Mr. 
Theed, and the pictures one by Mr. Cope, R.A., 
and the other by Mr. Horsley, A.R.A. 


Tue British Musevum.—A parliamentary paper — 


relative to the Museum, just published, reveals 
one or two striking facts. The number of visitors 
last year fell short, by considerably more than 
one half, of the number in 1851, also a “ Great 
Exhibition” year; the returns for 1851 were 
2,615,380, those for 1863 were 1,024,080—an 
te below even that of 1850, which stands 
at 1,187,752. The ave attendance during 
the ten years between 1852 and 1861, both inclu- 
sive, was about 614,000; the lowest year was 
1855, which numbered about 395,000 visitors ; 
the highest 1861, with about 779,000. The ex- 
—s on account of purchases made from 
arch 31, 1862, to the ee month of 
the present year, was £22,063 12s. 9d., nearly one 
half of which comes under the head of “ printed 
books, maps, and music.” The total amount 
id for “maintenance from foundation of 
useum, in 1753, to 3lst March, 1863,” includ- 
ing £1,090,274 13s. 6d. by the Office 
of Works, is £2,699,047 18s. 10d.; and for pur- 
chases during the same iod, £640,129 5s. 8d. 
Just before the closing 
session a discussion took place in committee of 
supply, when Mr. Walpole moved that @ sum 
of £65,541 be granted to complete the vote of 
£90,541 for the Museum ; this is less, hy £8,741, 
than the sum granted last year. In the course 
of the debate Mr. Ayrton urged the opening of 
the Museum by gas light in oe and ¢ 
cially on Monday evenings. Mr. Walpole said he | 
was anxious that the Museum should in| 
the evenings if it could be done, but his firm belief | 
was that it could not be with safety. Ie referred 
to the evidence of Mr. Braidwood to show that the 
gas used in lighting the building would render | 
the materials more combustible than they are at— 
resent, and would discolour the contents; and | 
fe did not suppose that any one would think of 
incurring the enormous expense of lighting it with | 
oil. They did open the Museum during the | 
summer months to eight o'clock, and what was | 


' 


the result? From ten to six o'clock el | 








sons attended, being 650 persons per hour. 


i 
expenditure 
of the of public money was that the Museum contained hour, and 


the last parliamentary | 


attended per 

_ hou cost was £8 \Oe. per night. his 
8 singular fact—one which to us is perfectly in- 
| explicable— that, notwithstanding our increased 
| ose mony , our rapid and enlarged facilities for 
nging visitors to London, and the assumed 
progress of education, the British Museum, to 
Judge from the attendance, is of far less interest 
to Ruvlic than it was ten or twelve years ago. 

Ma. W. H. Kxrant.—We little thought, when 
recording the life of this artist, which appeared 
in our July number, that we were in fact writing 
his memoir. He had, as we then stated, been in 
delicate health for some time, but the latest 
accounts received gave a more favourable account 
of himself. He sunk, however, under his dis- 
order, on the 3ist of July, leaving a widow and 
six young children to mourn over their bereave- 
ment. orts are being made to procure admis- 
sion into Christ's Hospital for one or two of his 
sons. P among our readers there may be 
some of the governors of this noble institution 
who may feel inclined to take the case into con- 
sideration. 

Crystat Patace Art-Usion.—The fifth an- 
nual drawing for prizes offered by this society 
took place, on the 30th of July, in the concert 
room of the at Sydenham, Dr. Doran, 
| F.8.A., presiding. The number of subscribers 
this year has reached nearly 4,500, a large in- 

crease over ing seasons; this success the 
council attri 


seven to Y 4 o'clock 27 





ted to the “admirable and in- 
| teresting character of the series of tation 
_ works prepared for the selection of subscribers,” 
—, among which is Mr. F. M. Miller's 
_ beautiful portrait bust of the Princess of Wales. 
As a companion to this work, the council has 
red the copyright of Mr. Marshall Wood's 
ust of the Prince of Wales, copies of which will 
| be ready for distribution next year. To either 
_of these busts every subscriber of one guinea is 
_ entitled, or to some one or other of numerous other 
| works detailed in the The principal 
| prizes drawn on this occasion were a duplicate of 
Mir M. Wood's bust of the Princess of Wales, 
‘The Young Nurse,’ a statuette by Mr. A. Munro, 
and a life-size bust of ‘ Evangeline,’ by Mr. F. M. 
| Miller. This Art-Union offers no pictures ns 
izes; it was established to promote a taste for 
Art-manufactures of a high order, and to circulate 
‘small works of sculpture. Both of these objects 
is it successfully accomplishing. 
| Horricuctvra Garvens.—The council of the 
Royal Horticultural Society determined some 
time back to purchase, for three consecutive years, 
one or more sculptured works, to the extent of 
‘500 each year, to be placed in some of the 
ardens. In pursuance of thie resolution, we 
os that the first selection made is Mr. Foley's 
‘Youth of the Stream,’ and that the choice was 
the result of a kind of ballot among the members. 
| Mr, Heatn’s Puorocrarus.—By command of 
the Prince of Wales, Mr. Vernon Heath has just 
taken some views of the house and grounds at 


F ore, and also of Virginia Water, both a 
‘which present passages of scenery not to 
anywhere su . The subjects have been 


selected with taste and judgment, and they receive 
ample justice from the very skilful manner in 
which they have been phed. The beauty 
of these phot is their pictorial breadth, 
and perfectly faithful description of the character 
of the objects of which they are com 
entire absence of solarisation, and consequent 
fulness of detail even in the most deeply shaded 
parts. Such qualities it would be difficult to 
obtain under a midday sun: the evening, there- 


fore, was chosen r. Heath, with, of course, 
. long ay _ hence results which cannot 
too hi . 
pn 4 eg the most compact 


easels for travelling and out-door use which we 
remember to have seen, has recently been intro- 
duced by Mr. O. Keene, of Orchard Street, Port- 
man Square. It is constructed in such a way as 
to contain not only the materials necessary for 
sketching from nature, but also accommodation 
for light articles for personal use. An artist in- 
tending to make # country trip for « few day 
need trouble himself with no other “ Het 
than this easel, seat, and valse combined. 

whole can conveniently be carried in the hand. 
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REVIEWS. 


Poutaarrs or Men or Eminence rn Lirera- 
Ture, Science, and Art. With |X 
Memoirs. The Photographs from Life, by 
Exyest Epwaups, B.A. Parts I. and Ii, 
Published by Love.t, Rerve, & Co., London. 


The production of carte-de-visite portraits, which 
have now become the most popular Art-features of 


} 


Last Judgment : the sky is filled with a multitude of 
angels ; two of them bear a book on which are in- 
scribed the Greek letters Alpha and Omega: below, 

ups of figures welcome the descending throng, 
coun whom the spirits of darkness flee away. 
“ Thy will be done in earth as it is in heaven” is 
— by the death of the martyr Stephen : 
below 


it a she is defending a lamb from the 


| attack of a wolf, and a female is relieving the neces- 


the present day, has evidently suggested this serial | 


work, Other publications of a somewhat similar 
kind have made their appearance, but there was 
abundant room for Mr. Edwards's, which, in the 


sities of a emaciated creature of her own sex. 
“ Give us this day our daily bread” is illustrated by 
a cornfield overlooking a wide extent of landscape ; 


| in the foreground is a reaper, with his family, asking 


size of the photographs, differs from any that have | 


preceded it. Two parts, each containing three 
whole- portraits, are before us. The frst part 


includes Stanhope, a distinguished senator and 


a blessing on the frugal meal of which they are 
about to partake—simply bread and water. The 
figures are picturesquely grouped ; above them is the 
Saviour, surrounded by angels looking down com- 


| passionately on the family of mortals. “Forgive 


historian, well known also for his active exertions | 


in connection with Art and literature ; Sir Charles 
Lyell, the eminent geologist ; and J. H. Foley, R.A., 
the no leas eminent sculptor. The second part con- 
tains portraits of Mr. Thackeray, Sir Roderick L. 
Murchison, and Mr. David Roberts, R.A. It thus 
seems the intention of the editor to introduce a re- 
presentative of literature, science, and Art, respec- 


| 
} 


} 


pec- | 


tively, in each number; an excellent plan, if only 
for the sake of variety. The photographs, as like- 
nesses, are all capital; but, knowing as we do, the 
difficulty of getting from one negative, that has to 
produce a number of impressions, uniformity of 
colour in all, we are not surprised to notice a dif- 
ference of tint in these, some being much more 
powerful than others. In corresponding copies this 
variation may not exist, and if it does, it may not 
apply to the same subjects as in our numbers. Sun 
pictures are no respecters of persons; photography 
often adds years to vigorous manhood and graceful 
blushing hood, and sometimes we have seen it 
give comparative youth to heads whose hoary hairs 
are “a crown of glory.” The portrait of Mr. 
Thackeray is an example of the former perversion 
of truth ; the likeness is admirable, but it seems to 
us to have forestalled his appearance by ten years. 
This popular novelist and essayist is not much be- 
yond fifty years of age; he looks here upwards of 
sixty, at least. 

b yhical notices are well written, suf- 
ficiently ample for the purpose, and penned in a 
kindly yet independent spirit ; the public life of the 
individual is the principal point the author has 
desired to set before his readers in the narrative 
accompanying each picture. This work, if carried 
on to any extent, as we trust it may be, will furm a 
valuable book of contemporary illustrated biography. 


Tux Lorp’s Prayer. Illustrated by a Series of 
Etchings dedicated to Her Royal Highness 
Alexandra, Princess of Wales. By Lorgnz 
Frouicu. Published by Taupner anv Co., 
London. 

Of all the offerings made to the Princess of Wales, 

both here and abroad, we are much mistaken in our 


| 





estimate of the character of this illustrious lady if | 


there be one which, for its intrinsic value, even | amusement to others; but he does it openly, and with 


more than because it is the very clever work of a 
countryman, Her Royal Highness will esteem more 


highly than this volume, plain and unpretending as | 


is its outward appearance. It consists of a frontis- 
piece and ten plates, illustrating that beautiful 
divine prayer which contains in it the whole system 
of Christian ethics, and which millions of young 
children are taught as soon as they can lisp a few 
words. The theme has frequently been made the 
subject of the artist's pencil, but we have seldom or 
ever seen it more pleasingly handled than in the 
form before us. The various compositions are grace- 
ful, thoughtfully and reverently studied, and are not 
without considerable poetic feeling ; as a rule, too, 
— we could point out some few exceptions, the 
drawing of the figures is good. 

The frontispiece represents Adam and Eve in the 
Garden of Eden, the woman directing Adam's atten- 


- thon to the forbidden fruit ; he stands hesitatingly, 


while a dog by their side looks up inquiringly into 
Eve's face. The serpent is seen twisted round one 
of the lower branches of the tree. Under this, in a 
medallion, is an illustration of the Fall. The open- 
ing passage of the prayer is symbolised 


ieces, the lame are being led forward to 

Fendien, and an old man 6 tearing a scroll— ms 
bably intended to typify the doing away of the law. 
“ Hallowed be Thy name,”—a group of worshippers, 
each with some attribute, as it were, of his or her 
earthly calling, bending in supplication before the 
invisible Deity, surrounded by the angelic hosts of 
heaven. “Thy kingdom come” has reference to the 





by Christ | 
teaching it to the multitude ; in the lower division | CESS 

; A Desc 
of the plate, heathens are breaking their idols into | ne thy yy BF - “M.D. 





us our debts,” and “As we forgive our debtors,” are 
not so clearly intelligible as pictures ; each is elegant 
and effective as a composition, but the treatment of 
the subject is somewhat obscure. In the former, a 
number of figures are introduced in various attitudes 
denoting grief or supplication ; in the latter are two 
principal tigures, one of whom offers his hand to the 
other, who seems little disposed to accept it, being 
urged to a refusal by a winged demon at his back. 
“Lead us not into temptation” reminds us of some 
of Blake’s strange compositions: a figure stands on 
a ledge of rock perilously overhanging an abyss of 
waters ; demons are mting to him various instru- 
ments of death, as we interpret them, while angels 
hold out their hands to assist. We presume the 
artist intends this allegorical design to refer to self- 
destruction. “Deliver us from evil:” here the 
Angel of Justice, with a flaming sword, is driving 
forth the wicked, and the Angel of Peace, accom- 
panied by another winged figure, points several 
suppliants heavenwards. The last plate refers to the 
concluding ph of the prayer—it is a vision 
of mankind contemplating the blessed in glory; a 
very effective composition, artistically good and 
devotional, but not sentimental in feeling. 

The whole of these etchings are executed with 
great spirit, and are so ably treated as regards light 
and shade, and in the management of the flat tints, 
as to appear almost like drawings in sepia, finished 
with the fine point of a pen. 


THINGS TO BE REMEMBERED IN DarLy Lire. With 
Personal Experiences and Recollections. By 
Joun Trwes, F.S.A., author of “Things not 
generally known.” Published by W. Kent 
AND Co., London. 


Mr. Timbs’s numerous publications would almost 
form of themselves a small library ; one, moreover, 
of more practical value to young people than a mul- 
titude of volumes of greater pretension. Like the 
bee in the flower-border, he extracts the sweets from 
every kind of literature: science, history, biography, 
and much beside, he puts under contribution for the 
benefit of his readers. A literary “ borderer,” he levies 
black mail on all which comes within his reach that 
may serve his purpose of conveying instruction and 


due acknowledgment of the sources whence the in- 
formation is derived, and the facts are garnished and 
served up with his own sensible and judicious com- 
ments. “Time and Human Life,” he says in the 
preface to this little book, “ are the staple subjects of 
the following pages.” He divides its contents under 


| these headings,—Time ; Life, and Length of Days ; 


The School of Life; Business Life; Home Traits ; 
&c. &c.; and these are again subdivided to admit 
of amplification and the introduction of fact and 
anecdote in illustration of each text. Here are 
lessons suited to both young and old; truths 


| gathered from the experiences of all men of all time, 


maxims and precepts applicable to every age, and 
counsels which, if adopted, would make us all wiser 
and better than we are. Mr. Timbs’s reading and 
research must be great to have enabled him to collect 
so much information as we find here; and great also 
has been his ingenuity in compressing it all within 
80 narrow a compass. Of all his books there is not 
one more deserving of a large circulation than this 
for the wisdom contained in it. 


PHOTOGRAPHY. By Grorce Kemp, M.D. 
Published by J. W. Davies, London. 


Tue Untversan Text-Boox or PHorocrapuy. 
Published by Harvey anp Reynoxps, Leeds. 


Treatises of kind on the art of photograph 
multiply so rapidly that we cannot help pace vith 
them ; moreover, interest only those who prac- 
tise it, yet these seem to be daily increasing in 








we may confidently recommend it. 


Ovr UntiTLep Nosiity. By Jonny Trrxorso: 
author of “Lives of Eminent Men,” « Bible 
Stories,” &c. With illustrations by Cuarirs 
GREEN. Published by Jamzs Hoge anp Sons. 


Under the class denominated by Mr. Tillotson “ U; 
titled Nobility,” are certain worthles whose 4 
good deeds, or attainments have raised their names 
above the common lot of mankind. Such men were 
the geologist Smith; Waghorn, of the Overland 
Route; Coram, whose name is associated so nobly 
with the Foundling Hospital; Henry M the 
famed missionary to India; the two pos Money 
Raikes, founder of Sunday schools. Of these, and 
half a dozen others, we have here brief memoirs; 
the lives of men of this stamp are useful records, 
stimulating the young to similar actions of industry, 
rseverance, or benevolence, whereby a coronet 
‘ame may be won, though the crest of the wearer be 
not en in the Heralds’ College; “in the very 
doing of the good,” as the author says, “there is a 
higher enjoyment and a nobler satisfaction than 
wealth or honour can bring with it.” 


THs Frower oF CHRISTIAN CHIVALRY. By Mrs. 
W. R. Lioyp, Author of “ Pictures of Heroes, 
and Lessons from their Lives,” &c. &c. With 
Illustrations by J. D. Watson. Published by 
J. Hoce anpD Sons, London. 


A good selection from the roll of worthies who have 
fought the battle of Christian truth and li from 
the earliest time; a selection made ve of 
sect or creed. The lives of the Apostle “> 
St. Bernard of Clairvaux, of Savanarola, P 
Hamilton, Bishop Bedell, Granville Sharp—the 
slavery abolitionist, Henry Martyn—the mi y, 
and his protégé, Henry Kirke White, with other 
good men and true, are sketched out by Mrs. Lloyd 
with a pleasant and appeetating pms which cannot 
fail to tind a welcome among class of youthful 
readers who can take pleasure in stories that have 
historic truth for their base, and in which amuse- 
ment and instruction have been equally the aim of 
the writer. In a word, this is a good book for a 
juvenile library. 


MemoraBie Events IN THE Lire or A LonDoN 
Puysictan. Published by Virtue Broriers, 
London. 


Were this book merely a treatise on medical science 
we should refrain from passing any opinion upon 
it. This it is not, however, but rather a series of 
physiological experiences in the life and practice 
of the writer—whose name does not appear on the 
title- but frequently is seen in text—Dr. 
S. Dickson, author of “ Fallacies of the Faculty,” a 
book which, on account of its professional hetero- 
doxy, has been much talked about within and with- 
out the circumference of the “Faculty.” The same 
opposition to the generally received of - 
dical practice will be found here, exp too, 
terms sufficiently strong to prove that Dr. _ 
is no timid exponent of his own views, and that " 
holds in something like contempt the opinions ‘ 
others; but the taste which the author exhibits 
his comments on the profession is of a very ques 
tionable character. Much of this volume is occu 
with matters which he had previously made pw 
and with his contributions to various medical pone 
in support of his own doctrines when they : 
been attacked. It is undoubtedly written to 

tain those vi and to enforce on | 

of the public, for whom it is intended ; * 
tainly no one can read it, in cmantee 
evidence brought forward, without — 

there is here subject for 

not that whereon to build implicit faith. 
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YIRTUE BROTHERS & CO.'S LIST OF BOOKS FOR THE SEASON. 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND 


DURING 





THE REIGN OF GEORGE THE THIRD. 


BY JOHN GEORGE PHILLIMORE, Q.0. 





man of ability, with # considerable knowledge of English hi , with a love of 
“oS ich is not incompatible 


with savage criticism, and with a style which has a 


"Times. 

iam prom fo wan wah woll deerrotn ered, In nein the beak 
"oe glad to know what an hooest thinker ands rough but able writer has 
about the tne oe ac, heen. the evident diligense with which it hes been prepared, and the 
vigorous which be has adopted.” — Critic. 

ross sty natrootive material, which Mr. Phillimore handles with evident honesty of purpose, 
and sometimes with considerable power."—Reader. 

“In style, as in ether respects, Mr. Phillimore is original. Menresting beeks"nawran 
freshness which carry you on. Altogether, it is aclever, lively, and interesting book. 
Review, 








WORKS IN PREPARATION. 


ART AND FASHION; with other Songs and Poems. By Charles 
Swain. 


CITHARA: a Selection of Poems, By Martin F. Tupper. 





“ Story of a Family,” “ Queen Isabel," &c. In 1 vol. cruwn 8yo. price 7s. 6d. 

“We heartily recommend the book to all readers. It is more full of character than 
any book we remember since Charles Reade's ‘ Christie Johnstone.’ "—Reader. 

“ This is a striking story. It has a freshness and originality about it which are very 
pleasant."— Morning Advertiser. 

“ We can sincerely recommend this tale ; it is quite out of the general run of books, and 
is sure to prove an interesting one."— Observer. 

“ Without being a sensation novel, this is a most exciting and attractive story."—Daily 


“ We can recommend ‘ Twice Lost’ as a novel worth reading.” Atheneum. 


HISTORICAL AND 
FARMING ECONOMY. 12mo. limp cloth, price 3s. 








A MANUAL OF PHOTOGRAPHY: being a Glance at 
the Principal Photographic Processes now in use. In 1 vol. 
12mo. limp cloth, with Engravings, price 1s. 6d. 





7s. 64., 


PATTIE DURANT; a Tale of 1662. By “‘Cycla,” | 
thor of “ ’ Clouds,” foap THE PRINCE OF THE HOUSE OF DAVID; 
fanmemae on ae ee aude Years in the Holy wy By : 
8 


1 GRABAM. Feap. 8v0., 
ec RG ae Oo ae earth By ee 
d 


‘ 
annam, from £1 to £100, &. By 


HIGH RATE TABLES. At 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, and 94 per | 


Thicd taennum, from 1 day to 100 days. By Jaues Lava. HARRY COVERDALE’S COURTSHIP. AND ALL THAT 
rd Edition, 8vo. cloth, price 7s. / CAME OF IT. By F. E. Swepier, Author of “ Frank Fair- 
Edition, post Syo. cluth gilt, price 3s. 6d. ; 


MANUAL OF HERALDRY; being a Concise Descrip-| _legh,” &c. Now 
tion of the several Terms used, and ere a Dictionary of boards, 2s. éd. 


NAOMI; or, The Last Days of Jerusalem. 
B. Wess. New Edition, with Designs by Gu.pert. 
cloth letiered. 


the Rev. Prefessor 


per cont. per PRANK FAIRLEGH; or, Scenes from the Life of a 
ames Lavnis. Nineteenth U 
Edition, 800 pp., evo. cloth, strongly bound, 21s.; or in ealf, 260. Private Pupil. By FP. E. Susoray. Price 2s. €d, boards; 








fey ower Bon ep eothy pn nj" gt LEWIS ARUNDEL; or, che Railroad of Lite By ¥. 
EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 
ACKWORTH VOCABULARY; or, Bpellin S ROOR Seite aoe maton, 
Eee mets tion ange wl cep et ee 


U 
MARBAULD’S LEQONS POUR DES ENFANS. Depuis Any Roowsut. With many Cuts. New Edition, revised by 
ike de Deux jaqu’ & Cing. Avec une Interprétation An-|  Zv.ia Comwen. 16mo, cloth, price 2s. 6d. 
Gaise. New Edition, 16mo, cloth, price 2s, DERIVATIVE SPELLING-BOOK 
BARBAULD’S HYMNS EN PROSE, Traduit de Y'An-| _ °f each word is given from the 
is. Teutonic, Dutch, French, band 


Siais. Par M. Cuzmence, 16mo. sewed, price 


CHRISTIE’s CONSTRUCTIVE ETYMOLOGICAL Rowsorwam, F.8.8.A. New 
LING-BOOK. Exhibiting the Etymology and pc we SELECT POETRY FOR CHILDREN, with 
he neta, 2 Etymology, and Notes. Seventh natory Notes, arranged for the Use of Schools 


18mo. 2s. 6d. cloth; or 3s, scarlet, gilt 
THE EARTH AND ITS INHABITANTS. ‘By Margaret : 


8,000 words; with 
Edition, 12mo. eloth, price 1s. 


- Dantom. Crown svo. cloth, with Frontispiece, price 5s. 
GILES’ ENGLISH PARSING; 


—, ys by appropriate Lessons. Improved Edition, 


_ HOPKING EXERCISES ON ORTHOGRAPHY of some of the principal 
| proved Plan. Sev Nain, MORE bye. A. WoLexanr. New Edition, 12mo. cloth, price 2s. 


Im 





AM ATSORY ARD 


Wueecen, F.R.G.8.,, 
post 


et eT 


Edi‘ion, revised, post 8vo. cloth, 
German, | SCHOOL PERSPECTIVE; being « Course 


comprising the Rules of|  Jossra Parne. Now and Enlarged Edition, 








VIRTUE BROTHERS & CO., 1, AMEN CORNER, PATERNOST 
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LOTTIE LONSDALE. A Tale. By Emma Jane Worboise. 
THE TIGER PRINCE. By W. H. Dalton. 
TYTLER’S TALES OF MANY LANDS. With Illustrations. 


NEW WORKS JUST PUBLISHED. 


TWICE LOST. A Novel, in One Volume. By & Author of | MEMORABLE EVENTS IN THE LIFE OF A LONDON PHY- 


SICIAN,. In three Parts. &vo. cloth, price 7. 6d. 


MANKIND IN MANY AGES: an Outline of Universal History. 
By Tsauzen L. Vow Otpegor. Crown 8vo. cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


“ y bat correct and readable 
Shehap estes ak ee eee Gach es com- 


OUTLINES OF MODERN FARMING. 
VOL. 1.—SOIL8, MAN 
VOL, I.—NOTES, 


Robert Scott Burn, 


aoe, poe 
PRACTICAL, ON FARMING ARD 


THE FORTUNES OF THE COLVILLE FAMILY; or, a 
Cloud and its Silver Lining. Price 1s. 6d. boards ; 2s. 6d. cloth. 


SEVEN TALES BY SEVEN AUTHORS. Edited by F. 
+» Author of “ Prank Fairlegh,” &c, ’ 
2s, 6d. cloth. 


AND SENTIMENTS IN ENG- 
LAND DURING THE MIDDLE AGES. By T. Wain, 
numerous Illustrations by F. 


by F. W, Fatmnous, 


4 M.A. With 
Ee In 1 vol. feap. 4to., appropriately bound, price 21s. 


a aa 
cloth, red edges, priee bs. 6. 


oY FEY, REAM 


edges, price bs. 6d. 
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SLACK’S ELECTRO- 


























18 A COATING OF PURE, SILVER OVER ,SLACK’S 
A mt te i Rpt ta peri men 
MANUFACTURED SOLELY ; BY ‘AND JOHN §1 ack 


PRICE. OF A, SERVICE IN SLACK'S SILVER, ELECTRO. PLATE... 
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EVERY. iT THE TABLE AS IN SILVER. OLD- GOODS REPLATED' BOUAL 19 m i 


SIDE DISHES, with LOOSE. HANDLES, 
_Forming the Set of 8, 


_. From £6 15s. to £12 12s. . 
FISH KNIVES AND FORKS, in Cases, 
From 12s. 6d. to 40s. 
DESSERT KNIVES AND FORKS, 
In Cases of 12 pares ° 
From £2.28. to &5. 

















doz. Per doz. Per doz. 
/ Ivory Table Knives, Best . a 4248 oe 48 654 

Ra ais00 se 016°0.2098 0.71 2.0 , 
Dessert, ditto: =. ..,.... Odkb ©.20 14-0 .. 0-15 6} The Open Fire can be used 


Ricuarp & Jons Stack have been 50 years es > 4 
niet pti smgpeip = oo 


SLACK’S IRONMONGERY WAREHOUSE, | 

















ising Tramongery, wie) ter pl bt eat Wis ial eoee sod Janene Tr Patent Dish Covers, ra 
every reine Ironmongery, which, from tbeir sissple but satisfactory = ‘niinsiseail at the LOWEST POSSI rossiale 
wich quality ly convince purchasers of the advantages of salocting | A cs their 


s. 4, s. d, 
Black Fenders +. 86te 60 


Bronzed Fenders . 10 0 ,, 300 P fe endl —————— 
Ey mo | ET ame 
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Bed Room Fire Irons 39 ., 70 tT Ty iid ell oe ioe a ie Ge Toe wk oe + hoe Bin BINS 


at so 
Parlour Fire Irons. towne) 
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copys Ts Etat 68,8 
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KITCHEN SETS—Ist Size, £3 0s. 8d.; Modinm Size,.£8 lls. 1d.; Large Sie, £24 


Catalogues, with Dranings and Prices, of every: Article, may be had gratis, or sent pan. 
preety ey terete yess steele og dw ess 


IRONMONGERS “FO HER MAJESTY, 
336, STRAND, OPPOSITE SOMERSET HOUSE, 











| ESTABLISHED 50 YEARS. 








